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THERE seems a blossoming of blood 
Beneath red may and chestnut tree, 
But oh ! the blossoming in the sea 
And doubled red of Normandy _ 
And the Seine in sinister, red flood. 


This is the hour ; and yet the birds, 
Above my piston-heart, I hear. 

The sun illuminates each tear ; 

The topmost leaves defy my fear. 
What can I do but make these words ? 


Oh, comrades ! From this inland shore 
I reach towards you with my song, 
Out of the years that reek with wrong, 
Towards the years for which you long 
And many lose for evermore. 


This is your hour: the singer’s hands 
Seem false and frail upon his strings, 
And yet I reach, as one who brings 
(Or hopes to bring) the fan of wings 
To earthbound men on desolate sands. 


Therefore, forgive the singer, friends. 

I watch, I wait, I strain, I pray, 

Out of the tumult of your day, 

Over the hills and far away, 

To where the tumult (please God !) ends. 


L. AARONSON. 
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“ SATELLITES ” 


On May 12th, the. Government of Great Britain, the United States, and 
Russia made a public proclamation, warning ‘ the Axis satellites, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland ’ that if they do not stop collaborating 
with Germany and withdraw from the war ‘the terms which will be 
imposed-upon, them ’ in the end will be ‘ the more rigorous.’ In the same 
proclamation the ‘ Satellites’ were reminded ‘of the inevitability of a 
crushing Nazi [sic] defeat’ and were told that they ‘must . . . decide 
now.’ 

It is hard to see what useful purpose this proclamation could have 
served. The demand for ‘ unconditional surrender ’ evidently does not 
apply to Germany’s European allies, for if they are to receive worse terms 
if they stay in the war than they would if they do not, they must receive 
terms of some sort—and it seems reasonable to suppose that when the 
British, American and Russian Governments drafted the warning, they 
had some conception of the terms they are prepared to offer. Finland 
has already received terms from Russia, and they are so severe that, 
‘although she has suffered fearful losses in two ruinous wars and although 
she has little, if any, chance of securing better terms, but rather worse, 
she decided to go on fighting. The result is that the Russians, instead 
of taking the offensive against the main German armies in the east and 
so relieving German pressure on the Anglo-American forces in the west, 
have taken the offensive against the Finns. It is true that there is 
a German force in Finland also, but it is isolated from the rest of the 
German army. The Russian offensive against Finland will not cause the 
Germans to withdraw a single division from the west. 

Finland would certainly accept terms very unfavourable to herself 
and favourable to Russia, if they were offered by Great Britain and 
America as well as by Russia. It is true that the terms already offered 
were first communicated to the British and American Governments, who 
raised no objections to them. But if England and America, as well as 
Russia, had the making of peace with Finland, if British and American 
troops, however small in number, or at least British and American 
military missions, could participate in the occupation of Finnish territory 
and if England and America could share, with Russia, the responsibility 
for keeping the peace, as well as making it, the war in Northern Europe 
would certainly be near its end. 

If peace were being made between Finland, Great Britain, the United 
States and Russia now, Russia would be able to release several divisions 
for major operations against the Germans, the threat to German Baltic 
communications, and, therefore, to the German left flank, would be 
increased, and the resistance of the Germans.to the Anglo-American 
invading armies would be weakened. Besides, if the terms to Finland had 
any semblance of justice and moderation (which those recently offered 
have not), an example would be set to the other ‘ Satellites ’"—an example 
which would help , as the proclamation of May 12th could never help, to 
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draw these ‘ Satellites ’ out of the war. And, what is all-important for 
the future: the post-war collaboration between the Western Powers and 


Russia, about’ which we hear so much that is vague and so little that is - 


precise; would become’a reality, and the peaceful reconstruction of Northern 
Europe, a region as vital‘to British-security as to Russia, could begin. 

Finland is not the only special case amongst the ‘ Satellites.’ Indeed, 
they are all special cases, and to treat them as though they were alike, as 
they are treated in the proclamation, is as unjust as it is impolitic. 

Bulgaria is not at war with Russia. She has undertaken military 
operations only against Yugoslavia and Greece. Her people, as a whole, 
are most friendly in their attitude towards Russia, and are by no means 
hostile to the Western Powers. Peace with Bulgaria is a possibility, but 
it is a peace that should not be imposed by Russia only, but should be 
negotiated, and then guaranteed, by Russia, Great Britain, the United 
States, Yugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria herself. Russia has no priority 
in Balkan affairs. The Balkans are vital to the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and, therefore, to the security of the British Empire. That 
our Allies, Yugoslavia and Greece, have a vital interest in the Bulgarian 
peace is so evident that they cannot, in fairness and reason, be deprived 
of their full share in the negotiations. 

A Balkdn settlement, in which our Allies will recover all the territories 
of which they have been robbed, and will receive compensation from their 
enemies—that, also, is a task in which they and the Western Powers can 
collaborate with Russia. 

Hungary was the associate of Germany in the dismemberment of 
Czechoslavakia before the war. In 1940 she robbed Rumania of the 
greater part of Transylvania. And when the Germans had attacked 
Yugoslavia in March, 1941, she occupied and annexed Yugoslav territory 
and perpetrated one of the worst atrocities in the war, the massacre of 
Serbian and Jewish men, women and children at Novi Sad. In the same 
year, she took part in the German invasion of Russia. Finland and 
Rumania had at least been. attacked by Russia (Finland for the second 
time): Hungary had not. It is idle to say she was forced by the German: 
into war against Russia, when Bulgaria could not be forced. 

Hungary has, therefore, made war on three Allied Powers, namely 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and has despoiled two of these 
Powers, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, as well as a country, Rumania, 
which was, at the time, a neutral. 

Hungary gambled on a German victory. She has lost the gamble. 


Not that she could have offered active resistance to the Germans. Resist- 


ance would have been crushed at once. And now, even if she were willing, 
she could not withdraw from the war—her situation makes that altogether 
impossible, for the Germans are on top of her and all around her, and she 
is still inacessible to the Allied Powers. If she could withdraw from the 
war she would probably do so. She has shown some signs of. resistance 
to the Germans recently. The heart of the Hungarian nation was never 
in the war, not even when the Germans seemed to be winning. The 
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Germans are; and always have been, unpopular in Hungary, the Western 
Powers, especially Great Britain, popular. After the last war, Hungary © 
was treated with great severity—she was deprived of territories in which 
certain regions had compact Hungarian majorities. Her sense of 
grievance was kept artificially aflame by constant propaganda. She has 
destroyed her moral position by joining the war on the wrong side and 
annexing territories to which she has no right, territories in which 
Hungarians are in a minority. 

She will have to surrender those territories when the war is over. 
It would, indeed, be monstrous if our Allies, Czechoslovakia and 

- Yugoslavia, should be compelled to surrender to an enemy (who has also 
been an oppressor) regions that are rightfully their own, or that Rumania, 
on whom Russia is making such heavy territorial claims, shall make 
further sacrifices for the benefit of Hungary. 

But there must be a solidly established peace in Central Europe. 
Hungary cannot be made smaller than she was made by the Treaty of 
Trianon after the last war, she must be enabled to live on good terms with 
her neighbours. There is no hope for Europe if the Central European 
countries do not draw together in close political and economic association. 
Between the two wars Hungary was like a foreign body, unassimilable 
and an irritant, in the body of Europe. , The decline of nationalism in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, the decline in popular sub-imperialism 
(as it may be called) which impelled the Succession States to claim larger 
territories than was their due after the last war, the chastened temper of 
the gifted Hungarian people, hold out some prospect that the future 
Hungarian order can become an organic part of the European order. 

In their proclamation the British, American and Russian Govern- 
ments declare that the longer they continue to collaborate with Germany 
‘the more rigorous will be the terms which will be imposed upon them.’ 

The purpose of ‘ terms,’ whether ‘ imposed ’ or negotiated, is to make 
peace. Their character, whether lenient or severe, should be determined 
by the exigencies of the peace to follow. How is Hungary to be rewarded 
for leaving the German alliance prematurely ? With territories at the 
expense of our Allies, or what ? How is she to be punished for not leaving 
so soon ? By being deprived of territories that are rightfully hers ? By. 
being burdened with an extra load of reparations ? Or what ? 

The three Governments, in their proclamation, have taken a posture _ 
resembling that of a schoolmaster who addresses a number of small and 
naughty boys, telling them that those who hasten to become good boys 
will not receive more than the castigation which is their due, whereas 
those will receive more who are dilatory in changing for the better. Like 
other pronouncements by the three Governments, the proclamation suffers 
from the pharisaical attitude affected by contemporary statesmen. The 
question of right and wrong is important in this war, and there can be no 
sound European order that is not based on the moral law, but official 


1 * Liberated nations are not grateful but presumptuous,’ Bismarck, Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen (Vol. II., p. 270). 
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‘cant, while appearing to strengthen the moral law, can only help to 


weaken it.? 

The juridical basis of the peace to come must,be the status quo as it 
was before September, 1938, and not merely before September, 1939. It 
was at Munich that the work of German spoliation began. Post-war 
Europe will and must be different from pre-war Europe, but the difference 
must not consist in gains by enemies a+ the expen. e of Allies, or in any new 
spoliation. If frontiers are changed at ell, they should be — only 
for the sake of general security at the enemy’s expene. : 

Czechoslovakia was the first country to suffer from German aggression. 
She must recover all she has lost since*"Munich. The British.Government 
have recognised the invalidity of the territorial*changes Czechoslovakia 
has undergone, but the Russian Government have gone further—they 
have expressly declared for the restoration of the Czechoslovak frontiers 
as they were before Munich. 

The Rumanian frontiers were recognised by Great Britain under the 


_the Paris Convention on October 26th, 1920. It was, in that Convention, 


expressly stated that these frontiers ‘shall not be called in question.’ 
On April 13th, 1939, Rumania, with Greece, received a guarantee from 
Great Britain and France that they would support her if her independence 
were to be threatened (a similar guarantee had been given to Poland on 
March 31st). — . 

In February, 1929, a protocol, supplementary to the Pact of Paris 
{or Kellogg Pact), was signed in Moscow. The Pact was a pledge on the 


_part of the signatory Powers to refrain from aggression : the supplementary 


Protocol gave immediate éffect to the Pact as between Russia and her 
western neighbours, Rumania amongst them. To remove any -doubts 
as to the meaning of ‘ aggression,’ a Convention between Russia and 
Rumania was signed in London on July 3rd, 1933, defining it as not only © 
‘declare war,’ but ‘invasion without previous declaration of war.’ A 
similar Convention between Russia, Turkey and the Powers of the Little 
Entente, of whom Rumania was one, was signed on July 4th. 

Russia invaded Rumania without a declaration of war on June 27th, 
1940, and annexed the Rumanian territories of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. On August 30th, 1940, Hungary invaded Rumania and 
annexed the greater part of the Rumanian province of Transylvania under 
What was known as ‘ the Vienna Award,’ the ‘ Award ’ having been made 
by Germany. Speaking in the House of Lords on September 5th, Lord 
Halifax said that the British Government were ‘ unable to accept the 
settlement ’ because it was ‘ the result of an award by the Axis Powers 
and imposed under duress on Rumania.’ 


? The three Governments, in their proclamation, perpetrate the same hypocrisy that 
has afflicted the British Press and the B.B.C. since the beginning of the war, namely, that 
we are not fighting the nation but a political party, not the Germans, but the ‘ Nazis.’ It 
speaks of the coming “Nazi defeat ’ and of the forces of ‘ Nazism.’ The word ‘ Nazi’ is a 
vulgarism that should have no place in a serious pronouncement. By ‘ Nazism,’ the three 
Governments, presumably, mean National Socialism. 

® From an admirable account of the ‘ Vienna Award’ and its consequences, by Pavel 
Pavel: Why Rumania Failed (Alliance Press, —— 

Vor, CXXXVI—No. 809 a* 
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When the Second World War began there was a partial mobilisation 
in Rumania, and so great was the sympathy of the Rumanian people for 
the Allied cause that far more men reported for service with the colours 
than were called up. It was with the greatest reluctance that Rumania 
gave up Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina without a fight, but the 
Western Powers were unable to help her and Germany advised her to 
submit. When Hungary took the greater part of Transylvania there was 
a widespread determination to fight, as Yugoslavia was to fight in the 
following year, hopeless as the outcome must have seemed. But ‘the 
‘Vienna Award ’ was accepted by King Carol. 

For this, though not for this alone, he incurred such unpopularity 
that, in the unrest which followed, he was forced to abdicate on September 
6th, 1940. He was succeeded by his son, Michael, who was then only 
nineteen years of age. General Antonescu became Regent and Dictator. 

When the Germans attacked Russia in July, 1941, Rumanian public 
opinion was strongly for recovering the Rumanian territories which Russia 
had annexed, but not for invading Russia herself. But under the new 
pro-German régime, Rumania committed herself to an armed alliance with 
Germany. ; 

To-day the Rumanian nation is solidly behind one great man, Julius 
Maniu, who, at the time, declared in favour of recovering Bessarabia and 
Bukovina, but against invading Russia. Maniu’s authority is unique. 
He holds no office, but when he visits a village work stops and the 
villagers turn out to greet him. When he boards a train all passengers 
rise from their seats. None, not even the Germans, dare molest him, 
though it is they that keep the nation down, with the help of General 
Antonescu and his associates. There is not a nation in Europe to-day 
that is more united than the Rumanians, and not one that has a leader 
so revered by all as Maniu. General Antonescu is intensely unpopular. 
Upon the young King there is no judgment, for all his prerogatives 
devolved upon the General. If it is found that the King has refrained 
from willing connivance with the General and the Germaztis, or, better 
still, that he has done all in his severely limited power to obstruct, then 
the Rumanian monarchy is secure. 

The Rumanian situation is well understood by the Russians. They 
do not attempt to change it by revolutionary propaganda and they never 
attack Maniu in their broadcasts. They have declared that they have no 
wish to overturn the Rumanian social order. They evidently realise that 
in a nation so solid, and with so popular and great a leader as Maniu, all 
attempts to promote disruption are useless, and that when the present 
régime collapses, as it will as soon as the German grip is loosened, the 
nation will remain united under that leader. 

So far, at least, there is nothing to show that the Russian demands 
upon Rumania will go beyond the cession of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. Unjust and grievous as this demand certainly is, it allows the 
Rumanians some hope for their own future as a nation, a hope denied to 
the Finns under the terms which the Russians have offered—terms so 
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unjust and ruinous that the Finns have preferred to go on fighting rather 
than submit to them. 

. Not Russia only has an interest in Rumania. Great Britain’s interest 
was shown when she guaranteed Rumanian independence in April, 1939. 
This guarantee alone would entitle her to take a leading part in negotiating 
a Rumanian peace, even if nothing else did. But her interest in the 
security of the Eastern Mediterranean, and therefore of the Balkans, 
including Rumania as well as Bulgaria, is vital. She also has an interest 
in the Danube, and, therefore, in Bessarabia, which abuts on the Danubian 
Delta. The Danube is one of Europe’s greatest highways, it is a river 
belongirig to seven European nations and not to one only—it is an inter- 
national river as no other river in the world is, and its administration is a 
matter of concern not only to the riparian States, but to the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea Powers, notably Russia and Great Britain. 

It was because of its proximity to the Danube that Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury were deeply concerned over the fate of Bessarabia. The 
Danubian Delta was administered by a commission, representing eight 
Powers, that was established in 1856. The commission was re-established 
after the First World War. It must be re-established after the Second. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Rumania is solidly for peace, 
that she can emerge from the war without an internal revolution (beyond 
ridding herself of General Antonescu), and that she would make peace 
even before the defeat of Germany is imminent, on terms that would call 
for sacrifice on her part; if, in those terms, the Danubian and, therefore, 
the Bessarabian question were treated as an international question, and 
if those terms were presented by Great Britain and by the United States, 
as well as by Russia. 

Pharisaical exhortations will not, but reasonable terms, offered now 
to Rumania and to Bulgaria, will accelerate the collapse of German 
authority in South-Eastern Europe, and, therefore, Germany’s final 
defeat. The foundations of peace and security will then have been laid 
in South-Eastern Europe—a region where Russia and the Western Powers 
can, and must, collaborate. 


. 4 Itisa severe blow to Finland and a wholly undeserved humiliation, that at this moment 
her Minister in Washington, Mr. Hjalmar Prokope, and three counsellors, should have been 
requested to leave because of alleged activities ‘ inimical to, the United States ’ (The Times, 
June 17th, 1944). Mr. Prokope is a distinguished international lawyer and was well known 
at Geneva (he was president of the League Council in 1928). It is quite inconceivable that 
the charge against him is true. 


Tue Epiror. 


NOTES ON THE SITUATION — 


FRANCE 


NriTHER the persons of General de Gaulle, nor of Mr. Churchill, nor 
of President Roosevelt, are of moment by comparison with the relations 
between the British and the French Empires, for the security of either 
Empire is the security of the other. 
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Much attention has been given to de Gaulle’s personality, which is 
only important in so far as it may effect the future of France. It matters 
little, therefore, whether those are right who see in him the man who 
re-affirmed the Hntente Cordiale when the United States were not in the 
war, and Russia was on excellent terms with a Germany that seemed to be 
winning, or those who see, or think they see, in him the would-be dictator 
with a rancorous bias against Great Britain, the country which did almost 
all to make him what he is. 

France means far more to England than she does to the United States 
and to Russia—and England more to her than they. It is for England 
above all, therefore, to have her own opinion with regard to the French 
Provisional Government. She must defer to Washington and Moscow 
in much—but not in this. 

France will be a Great Power when the war is over, or even before, 
on one condition, that she retain her national unity. Her Empire has 
shown remarkable cohesion. Her African and Asiatic subjects could 
have risen against her, had they wished to, for she was prostrate. Nowhere 
except in Syria, has there been any manifestation of strong anti-French 
sentiment. The French divisions who have fought with such skill and 
heroism in Italy are made up, for the most part, of Africans, though they 
were led by Frenchmen from France. 

In the mother country the nation is united by the ardent wish to get 
rid of the Germans. But there the unity ends. As a military leader, 
General de Gaulle has the greater part of the nation behind him, but not as 
@ political leader. He is the symbol of unity against the foreign foe, but 
is in danger of becoming a symbol of disunity at home. 

The French Communists are remarkably strong and well-organised. 
Until Russia came into the war, they were defeatists. But since then they 
have become a heroic ¢lite in the movement of resistance. But they have 
intentions that go beyond liberating France from the Germans. There 
is as little desire for social revolution in France as there is anywhere else 
in Europe. The Europe of to-day, unlike the Europe of 1918, is not at 
all in a revolutionary mood (Europe knows only too well what revolution 
is like). But where men and women are apathetic after a long and 
exhausting period of strain and shortage, and where they are perplexed 
because authority is divided and loyalties are in conflict, the small but 
resolute and united minority is able to do much, especially if it is armed, 
as the French Communists are armed. There is a danger that a new 
Commune will arise in Paris and other cities. De Gaulle is not a Com- 
munist and does not want the Commune anywhere. But he agrees with 
the Communists in one respect—he rejects the men of Vichy and all their 
associates as traitors, no better, or, indeed, worse than the Germans. 
The word ‘ collaborationist ’ has become synonymous with traitor in his 
mouth. 

But the truth is, that there are amongst ‘ collaborationists ’ men who 
are no less patriotic than de Gaulle, and more patriotic than the Com- 
munists. The armée de l’armistice, which the Germans allowed France to 
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retain, is no less patriotic than the forces of la France combattante.1 Few 
Frenchmen were able to leave their country when the collapse came. And 
amongst those who could leave, there were those who would not, thinking 
it their duty to stay behind—even if to do so meant collaborating with 
the enemy. For, after all, trains must run, letters must be delivered, men 
and women must eat and be paid, children must be brought up, and so 
on. For France must liye: 

The trial of Pucheu showed, beyond any doubt, that he was a patriot 
as well as a collaborationist. He came over to Africa so as to serve 
France. That he was sentenced to death and executed is proof that 
France is divided, that de Gaulle stands for one France and that Pucheu 
stood for another (a France that was not Vichy). . De Gaulle shares the 
responsibility for the execution of Pucheu, seeing that he could have 
reprieved him. The execution was political—that is why de Gaulle 
approved of it. In doing so, he allowed the first shots in the French civil 
waro be fired. Pucheu knew it. This was one reason why he asked the 
French officers who were present whén he was led out of his cell if he 
might himself give the order to fire. The other reason is that Pucheu did 
not wish the French army to he dishonoured by carrying out a judicial 
murder. This he told the officers, who granted his request. 

The heroic manner of Pucheu’s death has impressed it the more 
indelibly on the minds of men. It has become one of those potent symbols 
in which the history of France is so rich. The capture of the Bastille was 
an event of no importance in itself—there were only five prisoners inside, 
and not one of them had been sentenced for political reasons. Dreyfus 
was but one man, to whom injustice was done—and France was brought 
to the verge of civil war. ~Pucheu will not be forgotten, any more than 
the Bastille and Dreyfus will be forgotten. 

De Gaulle is with the Communists against the Germans and against all 
who have ‘collaborated.’ And when all the Germans have been driven out 
and the ‘ collaborationists ’ have been shot or sent to prison, what then ? 

De Gaulle is not taking part in the war at all, but is preparing to 
establish his administration on French soil as it is liberated. He has 
accepted the re-division of France into regions, each comprising several 
Departments, although this re-division was enacted by Vichy. One of 
these regions is Normandy and, although the liberation of Normandy has 
just begun, de Gaulle has already installed a certain M. Coulet as Commis- 
sioner of the French Republic for Normandy. 

Marshal Pétain still has a following in France itself, in the Navy, and 
in the Colonial Army. The armée de l’armistice is certainly not for Com- 
munism. Amongst the-men of the Maquis, the spirit of the Vendée would 
seem to be stronger than that of the Commune. 

De Gaulle himself is something of an exalté—with a despotic disposi- 
tion. But whether the French will want liberal democracy after the 


1 At the time when a landing under General Giraud-was expected on the French 
Mediterranean coast, the cadre of the armée de l’armistice moved southwards to collaborate 
in what was believed to be the impending liberation of France. 


_ 
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war, or whether a strong government will not suit their needs better is 
not certain. The authority of the French Provisional Government is 
recognised throughout the French overseas Empire except in Indo-China 
and Syria, and is now being extended to France itself as the Germans 
withdraw. This is fact that will not be altered by withholding recognition 
from that Government. The British and American armies could, of 
_course, refuse to admit de Gaulle, his associates and the ‘ Fighting 
French ’ to their own country, but this would mean a rupture not only 
with de Gaulle but with France as a whole, which, for the most part, 
regards him as their military leader. This would, in all probability, 
play into the hands of the Communists. 

It seems unlikely that de Gaulle, with his dictatorial leanings, will -be 
able to work with the Communists for long—he is more a man of the Right 
than of the Left (in so far as the terms Right and Left still have any 
meaning). But for the time being he means to use them—as they him. 
What would seem to be in President Roosevelt’s mind that makesghim 
unwilling to recognise the Provisional Government is concern lest, 
when France has been cleared of the enemy, the United States may be 
supporting a usurper and a despotic faction against the majority of 
Frenchmen. These misgivings of the President are not, it would seem, 
wholly shared by Mr. Cordell Hull. 

The danger certainly exists. There is no telling whether de Gaulle, 
when France has been liberated, will be acceptable to the French as their 
political chief—as President of the Republic, perhaps (at the moment, the 
President is still M. Lebrun, and it is hard to see how he can be consti- 
tutionally removed). There is, indeed, no one who speaks for France 
to-day. 

What will French foreign policy be ? No one can foretell, though the 
matter is one of great moment to this country. General de Gaulle has 
shown a very independent spirit and will not adapt his foreign policy 
to suit the wishes of others, Great Britain included. If we want France 
to have a foreign policy that will bring her into permanent association 
with ourselves, we must have a sound and positive foreign policy of our 
own, a European policy above all. We shall never have France with us, 
if we have not Europe with us. 

France shows little inclination to resume her old alliance with the 
Eastern and South-Eastern countries of Europe, but is, rather, resolved 
upon a close alliance with Russia. Russia herself surely wants a strong 
France and is therefore hardly interested in a Communist France, which 
could not last and could not be strong even if it lasted. When de 
Gaulle no longer needs the Communists, he will be able to dispose of them 
without incurring the displeasure of Russia. 

The French are, of course, intensely anti-German. But national 
hatreds do not endure. De Gaulle himself is capable of bold empiricism 
and we cannot be sure whether France, under his leadership, will not 
revise her attitude towards Germany. The possibility of a Franco-German 
understanding, within the next decade, or so, cannot be excluded alto- 
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gether. In any case, France will promote her own interests and will not 
allow those interests to be prejudiced by any feeling of gratitude which 
she may have towards this country and the United States. 

The idea that Europe should be organised in regional federations is 
gaining much support, especially in Europe itself. Three possible federa- 
tiens have been adumbrated : the Federation of the Middle Zone (coun- 
tries between the Baltic and the Augean), the Northern Federation (Fin- 
land, Sweden, Norway and Denmark) and the Western Federation. The 
third has the support of de Gaulle. Speaking in the Consultative Assembly 
on March 18th this year, he proposed that there should be a Western®™ 
group of nations, whose main highways would be the English Channel, 
the Rhine and the Mediterranean. The group, therefore, would consist 
of the British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Portugal, and 
Spain. The Echo d’Alger of March 19th expounded General de Gaulle’s 
speech of the previous day. According to the Zcho,the Western Federation 
should also include Switzerland and Italy. The negotiations between the 
Dutch, Belgian and Luxembourg Governments in London for a customs’ 
union between the three countries show that the idea of regional federation, 
or at least of closer collaboration between groups of countries, is gaining 
ground. -France, although not yet liberated, is thinking of the future 
structure of Europe to which so little thought is given in this country. 

Justified as the concern may be that is felt by many because of the 
peculiar political idiosyncracies of General de Gaulle, it must be admitted 
that he is a man of some force and that he cannot be ignored. But what-_ 
ever he may or may not be, what matters is that we have lasting 
collaboration between France and Great Britain in Europe and between 
the French and British Empires in the world. Whether the French 
Provisional Government should be recognised or not, should be deter- 
mined by this consideration and no other. 


Trro 
The claims made on behalf of ‘ Marshal’ Tito that he is a brilliant 
military commander with an army at least 250,000 strong, that he is a 
political leader with a huge popular backing, and that he is the head of 
a representative Government, have begun to -wear thin. Cumulative 
evidence points more and more towards the conclusion that he is not a 
serious person either as a soldier or a politician, that his army is not 
nearly 250,000 strong, that he has no considerable backing anywhere, and 
that the government of which he professes to be the head does not exist. 
The London Press and the B.B.C. have for months’ past engaged in 
propaganda for Tito and against Mihailovitch.? Tito’s stature was made 
2 On June Ist, the B.B.C. perpetrated the following falsification. On that day King 
Peter exhorted all the Yugoslavs to 
‘ Lay aside their differences and to postpone all internal political issues until after 
the liberation of the country when they will be free to express their will regarding the 
internal organisation of the State in which they desire to live in the future.’ 
King Peter never mentioned in his declaration either Tito or Mihailovitch, but appealed 
to both movements. This is how the B.B.C. commented on his declaration to the Yugoslav 
people in the Serbo-Croat broadcast on June Ist :— 
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to swell until it attained Napoleonic dimensions. Events, brought about, 
alas, by the enemy, have induced a sudden shrinkage. Portraits of him 
published in various newspapers about the middle of June gave his features 
an aspect of classical grandeur that bore no resemblance to the original. 
But a genuine photograph, which appeared in various newspapers about 
the middle of May, reveals the conscious poseur. . 

The Yugoslav Government, with Mr. Puritch as Premier, was dis- 
solved by King Peter, who gave way to the severe pressure exercised by 
the British Government and, more especially, by Mr. Churchill. Mr. Ivan 
Shubashitch, a Croat, has been asked to form a new Government which 
will bring about some sort of accommodation between King Peter and 
Tito. But Mr. Shubashitch, who is an honest man, has been compelled 
in the face of cumulative and indisputable evidence, to realise that 
Mihailovitch has the support of the entire Serbian nation, with a fol- 
lowing, also, in Croatia and Slovenia. It will, therefore, be impossible 
to have a working arrangement in which Mihailovitch does not take part, 
either personally or through a representative. 

Tito and his admirers boasted of the offensive he and his partisans 
would take when the day came—the day of the Second Front. His per- 
sonal representative, General Velebit,? who had been living outside Cairo 
since September, came to London where he exercised his personal charm 
with much success and denounced Mihailovitch as a traitor—but was 
unable to produce a scrap of evidence. 

According to the German Transocean Press of June 8th, it was Velebit 
himself whom Tito commissioned, some eighteen months ago, to negotiate 
with the Germans. Tito’s proposal, according to this same source, was 
that he should be allowed to establish himself in a certain zone and that, 
in return, he would refrain from attacking the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication and other objectives outside this zone. 

On the whole, the German communiqués from Yugoslavia appear to 
have been reasonably accurate. In any case, itis a fact that on several 
occasions Tito negotiated with Germany’s ally, the Croat Quisling and 
terrorist, Pavelitch, for a truce and received into the ranks of the Partisans 
thousands of Croat Ustashis who continued, under Tito, the work they 
were doing under Pavelitch, namely, fighting against Mihailovitch and 
massacring Serbian~peasants. A whole regiment of Ustashis went over 
to Tito a year ago with their commanding officer, Filipovitch, who was 
made Minister of Supply in Tito’s ‘Government.’ Since then Pavelitch 
proclaimed an ‘amnesty ’ for all those who went over, whereupon many, if 
not most, of them went back again, Filipovitch included (he had particularly 
distinguished himself by superintending the massacre of Serbs in Bosnia). 


* King Peter of Yugoslavia has issued to-day a declaration in which he calls upon 
his people to join together under the leadership of those who are at present fighting 
against the Germans—that is of Marshal Tito and the National Army of Liberation— 
to liberate their country.’ (Italics our own.) 

‘* When Velebit left Cairo he was a colonel. He appears to have become a general in 
the aeroplane on the way to London. Promotion among the Partisans appears to be easy, 
Tito rose from nothing at all to the rank of Marshal without assuming any of the inter- 
mediary ranks, 
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Tito also tried to make arrangements with the Italians. In the spring 
of last year, Dr. Vranchitch, the chief liaison officer between Pavelitch 
and the Italians and a member of his Government, spent a fortnight at 
Tito’s headquarters at Livno. He returned to Zagreb, the Croatian 
capital, via Split, with the full approval of the Italian authorities, to bring 
before Pavelitch the result of the negotiations. But in April the Germans 
made an attack on the ‘Third Partisan Republic ’ at Livno and put it out- 
of existence, destroying the local Partisan forces. The negotiations with 
the Italians therefore came to nothing.‘ 

On May 25th in the present year, the Germans undertook another raid 
on Tito’s headquarters. They despatched airborne troops and para- 
chutists to the number, it is stated, of 10,000 or 12,000. They claim to 
have killed or taken prisoner 17,500 Partisans. Amongst the killed, 
according to the German claim, were twenty British and American 
officers, and amongst the prisoners thirty-five British, American and 
Russian officers. 

Tito fled and took refuge on the island of Vis. One is compelled to 
wonder what Tito’s alleged army of 250,000 men were doing when a 
German force of, apparently, no more than 1,000 descended on their 
headquarters, all but captured their commander, the ‘Marshal,’ and were 


‘ able not only to inflict heavy losses but to take prisoners away with them. 


Is this'the army that was going to take the offensive ? 

Tito’s prestige will not have been augmented, at least not in the eyes . 
of the Serbs. A commander and his men may retreat or scatter, only to 
assemble under him once again. This is the guerrilla as waged in the 
Balkans. But for a commander to abandon his men and seek refuge on 
an island, far from the scene of military operations, is regarded, by the 
Serbs, as incompatible with martial glory. That is the reason why 
Mihailovitch is held in such high honour—he has never quitted the field 
since the Germans invaded Yugoslavia in March, 1941. 

One is-also compelled to ask, what is left of Tito’s army now ? Mihailo- 
vitch has, all these years, received only enough equipment for one batta- 
lion from Great Britain, whereas arms of all categories have been supplied 
to Tito in considerable quantities by this country. Is Tito to receive 
further supplies ? 

In December, King Peter of Yugoslavia was exiled by Tito’s National 
Council of Liberation in so far as he was forbidden to return to his country 
until the end of the war, when there would be a decision as to the future 
of the monarchy. The Ceuncil also denounced Mihailovitch as a traitor.5 

But the King is now, with the help of Shubashitch, and under the 
auspices of the British Government, to make a working arrangement 
with Tito. Mihailovitch has been recognised by Mr. Churchill * as not 
himself a ‘ collaborator’ with the enemy, and as a man with at least a 


« There were witnesses in Yugoslavia at the time who are now in London and the Middle 
East. They will bear out these statements. 
~ 5 Vide the Daily Mail, December 23rd, 1943. 
® Vide his speech in the House of Commons, May 24th, 1944. 
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considerable local following, a man in a strong position as at least a local 
commander. Whatever accommodation is made, therefore, Mihailovitch 
cannot be ignored, or else he will form a Government on Yugoslav soil. 
But recent events ave reduced Tito’s pretensions to a very modest 
size and it may, therefore, be that a beginning can be made in creating 
some sort of embryonic unity in Yugoslavia for the time when the 
Allied Forces invade the Balkans. 


Postscript, JUNE 23RD. THE B.B.C. anp FINLAND. 

On June 22nd, 1941, Germany invaded Russia. On that same day 
Russia attacked Finland, bombing the Aaland Islands, and attacking 
two Finnish warships. On the following day, Abo (Turka), the open city 
of Willmanstrand, and the Malon aerodrome were bombed by the Russians. 
The Russian Government was asked for an explanation, but gave no 
answer. On the 24th, the Finnish Minister in London assured Mr. Eden 
that Finland would remain on the defensive. But by the 26th more 
than ten Finnish towns had been bombed by the Russians and had suffered 
heavy casualties. On that day the President broadcast a declaration 
that Finland would fight : until that day she took no offensive. action of 
any kind. 

Nevertheless the B.B.C., in the 1 o’clock news on June 21st, 1944, 
stated that the capture of Viborg by the Russians occurred ‘ on the eve 
of the third anniversary of the German attack on Russia, in which Finnish 
troops took part.’ 

Tue Eprror. 
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CLIMATE AND THE ARCTIC ROUTE 


THE urge to write the following paper came from reading the very 
interesting article, ‘ Russia’s Northern Seaways,’ in the January number 
of the Nineteenth Century Magazine. 

The author (Mr. E. R. Yarham) omitted, perhaps wisely, all reference 
to the now well-known warming up of the Arctic and Antarctic regions 
and the recession of the polar ice caps. To this phenomenon no definite 
main cause has yet been assigned, although scientists almost universally 
agree that there have been no less than four glacial periods during the 
last 120,000 years, roughly ; each accompanied by the advance and retreat 
of the ice. 

This want of a satisfactory explanation ofthe known changes in the 
earth’s climate has not been due to lack of interest in the subject and 
rival theories have been offered which have held the field for varying 
periods from time to time. 

‘ Croll’s theory ’ fails as a main cause in that it does not account for 
simultaneous glaciation north and south.’ In this theory also the effects 
due to the eccentricity of the sun’s position within the earth’s orbit are 
so slight that they become swamped by purely terrestrial causes, though, 

\ 1 Mathematical Astronomy, para. 132 (Barlow and Bryan). 
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even if appreciable, their rhythm would be too slow to fit into the roughly 
32,000-year ice-age cycle. 

Then we have a theory of ‘ Planetary Inversion,’ in which Professor 
Stratton has shown that the planets are capable of varying their axial 
tilts almost indefinitely ; but it would seem that climatic changes which 
would result would occupy vast irregular intervals of time rather than 
lend themselves to the accepted periodicity. 

Another theory turns on the hypothetical near approach of a star or 
other celestial body ; such a phenomenon, however, being quite incal- 
culable, cannot be considered as the cause of the known physical effects. 

No one will dispute the potency of the factors in the two most widely 
accepted theories of to-day in causing climatic changes ; that of C. E. P. 
Brooks (changes in the distribution of land and sea over the globe and 
in the elevation of the land areas) and that of Sir George Simpson (the 
sun a variable star) ; but in neither case is there direct evidence to work 
on and calculations can only be based on doubtful quantities. 

The writer, being old-fashioned, feels that the solution should be 
sought in the classic climatic cause which has delivered the’ goods in, and 
sometimes out of, season from time immemorial ; the cause which gave 
us our very word ‘ climate,’ the ‘ clima ’ or inclination of the earth’s axis. 

If this is the cause of the seasons, then, surely, when we detect seasonal 
climatic changes, we should first look for variations in the cause, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Evidence is not lacking and, there being as yet no orthodox compre- 
hensive explanation of the present retreat of the ice, the writer feels that 
the way is now open to bring to notice the only really satisfactory explana-_ 
tion, that given by Drayson,? based on his discovery eighty years ago of 
the true location of the pole of the earth’s precessional movement, 6 
degrees away from the ecliptic pole. 

The aim of the writer is, first, to emphasise by evidence the fact that 
the polar ice is receding now, and then to show why recession must con- 
tinue, leaving more ice-free waters and opening up ports and harbours 
ice-bound since the last glaciation, right up to the time when the advance 
towards another ice-age must set in, if the present known motion of the 
earth’s axis continues. 

The following items of evidence show that the warming up of the 
polar regions is a fact. They are taken mostly from articles in the press 
and include information given by Professor L. Berg of the Soviet Academy 
of Science in a short article in World Digest of August, 1939. In his 


article, ‘The Arctic is Getting Warm,’ Professor Berg says : 


‘ During the last twenty years scientists in the Arctic have been able to observe 
an interesting phenomenon : the southern border of the ice fields has receded 
considerably towards the north. The temperature has risen, and fishes and other 
living things which live only in warm waters, steadily advance northwards.’ 


~ 

* Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., late R.A., author of 30,000 Years of the 

Earth’s Past History, Unirodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology and other astronomical 
works. 
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‘In the summer of 1936 the eternal ice receded to seventy-two degrees © 


north in Eastern Greenland, much farther than ever before.’ 

“In 1932 a research ship succeeded in circumnavigating Fridtjof Nansen 
Land for the first time, while the steamer Sibiriakov, and three years later the 
. ice-breaker Sadko, travelled in open water from the north end of Novaya 
Zemlaya to the northern cape of North East Land, over eighty-two degrees 
north, for the first time in history.’ 


Mr. Yarham’s article gives ample confirmation that the use bof this 
northern route to the Eagt is no longer impossible. 


* Professor N. M. Knipovich also found that the water of the Barents Sea 
had been warming up since the beginning of the century and the average water 
temperature had risen considerably.’ 


“In 1933 a Soviet Academy scientific expedition found no trace of frozen . 


soil at Mezen,* where the explorer Schrenck a hundred years earlier observed 
how the inhabitants had to dig their wealth from the frozen soil the whole year 
through.’ 


The Danish scientist, R. Scherag, reported that 


‘the winter temperature at Spitzbergen for the years 1931-35 was sixteen. 


degrees higher than for 1911-20 and that in the neighbouring seas the ice-edge 
in late summer had retreated no less than 150 miles.’ 


In the-Greenland survey, Watkins’s Work 


‘the pack ice on the south Greenland coast has disappeared and the coast is 


now ice free from September to November, whereas even twenty years ago 
there was much pack ice all the summer nearly every year.’ 


We also learn that salmon, cod and herring have made their way into 
the Kara Sea for the first time. 

Similar evidence comes from the Antarctic. Quoting from T'wo 
Antarctic Years ® 


’ * four hundred years ago shelf ice filled the bays and surrounded the islands 
of the West Graham-Land coast. Very little remains of it and this is fast 
breaking away. The climate thus seems to be becoming rapidly warmer.’ 


For geological evidence we have the draining of the huge pre-historic 
Lake Agassiz into Hudson Bay, only a few thousand years ago, following 
the retreat northwards of the Keewatin glacier, leaving only the lakes 
and rivers of Manitoba and Northern Ontario.* - 

Then only recently we had 


‘the recession of the Grand Pacific Glacier at the head of Tarr Inlet, Alaska, 
which opened an access from the North Pacific to Canadian territory, giving 
the Dominion a potential harbour some 500 miles north of Prince Rupert, 
B.C.’ ? 


* 8 In Russia, 65° 56’ N. 
* The Times, December 12th, 1933. 
5 The Times, August 12th, 1937. 
® Sea of Destiny, by H. Dyson Carter. 
7 The Times, April 26th, 1940. 
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We have also much meteorological erties of milder winters in 
northern latitudes.® 

So much for the evidence. How can it ~ accounted for ? 

If it be true, according to Drayson,® that the pole of the earth’s 
second rotation, or conical movement of the axis, is situated 6 degrees 
away from the pole of the ecliptic in the assigned difection of Right 
Ascension eighteen hours, and if Drayson’s’ radius of the polar circle, 
29° 25’ 47”, be correct, then here surely is to be found the astronomical 
cause of the great climatic cycle. 

The geometrical consequence of such:a situation must be a 12-degrees 
variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic in a precessional cycle of roughly 
32,000 years. If the axis of the conical: movement be in fact tilted 6 
degrees relative to the normal to the ecliptic plane, it is impossible to 
avoid a 12-degree variation in obliquity, and it would be difficult for 
anyone to show that a like recession of the Arctic and Antarctic circles 
and the tropics, each by the amount of 12 degrees, would not be 
followed by a corresponding shrinkage of the ice-caps and expansion 
of the temperate zones. It seems hardly necessary to enlarge upon this 
point here, but the argument will be found in an article, ‘ Climate and 
Ecliptic Tilt,’ by the present writer in the Journal of the Royal Artillery 
for April, 1940. 

Decision in this case is necessarily contingent on constancy of the 
pole of precession where Drayson located it. But his determination, 
being derived from records covering the~back period of observation 
from earliest times, though capable of being utilised in forecast, was 
itself necessarily restrospective. 

The data supplied in his last book, Untrodden Ground in Astronomy 
and Geology, however, have enabled others to extend his work by forecast 


’ well into, and indefinitely beyond, the twentieth century, with results which 


already challenge contradiction, his centre having been verified by many 
forecasts from 1887 (Drayson’s datum year) forward to 1940, a range of 
fifty-three years, ¢.¢e., practically up to date, with assurance that, bar 
unpredictable interference, it will stay put throughout the entire preces- 
sional cycle of roughly 32,000 years. 

A report of these continuation tests will be found in an article published 
in the Royal Engineers’ Journal of June, 1934, under the title ‘ Equator 
and Ecliptic,’ in which, incidentally, is exposed the fallacy of assumption 
of a large movement of the ecliptic pole, as employed by ‘ Orthodox ’ 
astronomy, to account for the annual decrease in obliquity of the 
ecliptic, round which supposedly moving pole their alternative fore- 
casting formula, invented thirty years later than Drayson’s is built. 
Therein it is shown that, neither by observation, nor by mathematical 
determination, is there any necessary ground for such assumption, the 


8 BE. L. Hawke, Sec. R. Met. Soc., in Daily Mail, November 29th, 1937. 

® See Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology, by the late Major-General A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S8., late R.A., 1890, and Draysonia, by Admiral Sir Algernon de Horsey, 
K.C.B., 1911. 
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entire evidence in either case being limited to the arc of precession 
ascertained by observation throughout the past 2,000 years, or there- 
abouts. 

It appears, then, to the writer and to his odinahes in Drayson’s 
defence, that the constants left by Drayson stand correct, and that 
therefore his corftention, that the 6 degrees remove of the precessional 
centre from the ecliptic pole provides a complete and satisfactory explana- 
tion of the observed decrease in obliquity, is thoroughly sound. We feel 
that it is up, to the official astronomers either to prove definitely that 
Drayson was wrong, and, if so, in what respect, or to acknowledge the 
truth of his discovery. It is no longer of any avail to contend that 
dynamical theory is against him. 

Drayson died in 1901; not at the stake, it is true, but broken- 
hearted at the official contempt with which his work was treated and the 
ridicule he had to suffer for over forty years. 

In amplication of the case we have the further evidence of extended 
forecasts, and now the added fact of the transport of hundreds of thous- 
ands of tons of warlike stores from America to the Soviet Union through 
its northern Siberian ports, confirming Drayson’s prediction that the 
Arctic climate would go on warming up and the ice continue to recede. 

The question of how long this warming up of the Arctic will continue 
is calculable once Drayson’s true pole of the precession is accredited. 
Thus the obliquity will reach its minimum in 2,295 a.D. (approximate), 
after which it will begin to increase. The increase will be hardly percep- 
tible at. first, but the rate of increase should be at its maximum of 10’ 
of arc per century, or nine times the present rate of decrease, about 
10,233 a.p. The obliquity should reach its maximum of 35° 25’ 47” at 
about 18,171 a.p., when the increase will again change to a decrease. 

* As an indication of the possible extension of the warmer conditions 
which may be expected to recur in northern regions we have the evidences 
‘of flora and fauna actually embedded in the ice and frozen mud, brought 
to view at places where the ice fringe is melting away, disclosing former 
pine forests, not to say edible mammoth meat, which must have flourished, 
or been on foot, before the last glaciation. 

There appears to be no astronomical reason why we should not expect 
similar conditions to prevail 4,000 to 5,000 years or so hence’; for, once 
the permanent ice vanishes and the warmth of the sun’s rays begins to 
penetrate the soil, instead of being three-quarters turned back by the 
reflecting power of ice and snow, the recovery of the land proceeds apace ; 
witness the continual recovery of fresh land for crop growing around 
Hudson’s Bay. 

Thus a world-wide effect is seen at work in the shrinkage of the ice 
fields and glaciers and in the general trend towards milder winters. 
This warming up must continue at an increasing pace as the reflecting 
surfaces of snow and ice recede. Although the cardinal points in the 
great precessional cycle have been calculated, yet the actual time table 
of the physical effects can be only roughly estimated on account of the 
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long time lag which must accompany the action of heat in the melting of 
large quantities of ice ; for instance, the middle of the present temperate 
period may not arrive for hundreds of years after 2,295 a.p. ., 

It is not intended to enter upon further astronomical details in this 
article. It is only hoped that interest may be aroused to the study of this 
fascinating subject, and that official recognition of Drayson’s discovery 
may soon be forthcoming, so that a beginning may be made in the whole- 
sale revision of much astronomical theory to bring it into line with 
observed facts, ‘. . . for Nature is pleased with simplicity and affects — 
not the pomp of superfluous causes.’ 

N. M. MoLzop, Brigadier. 


OBSESSIONS OF BIOLOGISTS 


‘The most discouraging feature of the whole problem of biological evolu- 
tion, to one who has been trained in the exact phraseology and rigorous logic 
of the physical and mathematical sciences, is the loose language and the still 
looser reasoning of the biologists. Up to a certain point their language and 
methods are those of science and then comes a lapse into the methods of the 
untrained thinker ’ (L. T. More, Professor of Physics, University of Cincinnati, 
The Dogma of Evolution,-1925, pp. 236-7). 


WHEN we examine the often conflicting and mutually incoherent argu- 
ments + offered for belief in organic evolution, we find that the whole case 
is based on the dogma of continuity,? and also that there are certain 
propositions regarding which many transformists are now so positive that 
they abandon scientific method and exhibit clear marks of obsession 
whenever the same are approached. It is therefore proposed to examine 
some of these idées fixes beginning with what is probably the most wide- 
spread conviction of all, namely : 


I. Tat Man 1s DESCENDED FROM APE 


We have already discussed the arguments for this belief, and are here 
more concerned with its effects as an obsession. It is certainly strange 
that so many modern biologists should be affected by it, since : 

(a) The belief is not essential to evolution ; ¢ 

(6) Nobody can name a pithecoid fossil which is demonstrably ances- 
tral to Homo sapiens ; and 

(c) There are strong reasons for denying that man can be descended 
from any kind of ape (see, ¢.g., Professor F. Wood Jones’ Problem of 
Man’s Ancestry and Man’s Place among the Mammals). 

1 See The Nineteenth Century, January, 1944, pp. 27-36. 

2 Ibid., August, 1943, pp. 77-78, ete. 

® Ibid., April, 1943, pp. 172-173; April, 1944, pp. 160-168. 

* Classic writers postulated the evolution of man from ‘a dumb and filthy herd of 
animals’ scrambling for ‘acorns and lurking places.’ The identification of that herd 
with apes did not come until about two millenniums later, when transformist ideas were 
being reintroduced to civilised circles by writers like Lucilio Vanini (1616), de Maillet 
(1748), Robinet (1768), Bonnet (1769) and others. 
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Charles Darwin himself exhibited the effects of this obsession (adum- 
- brated a century earlier by Lord Monboddo and others) when he wrote : 


‘ The Simiade then branched off into two great stems, the New World and 
the Old World monkeys, and from the latter Man, the wonder and glory of the 
universe, proceeded ’ (Descent of Man, 2nd edit., reprint 1906, p. 255). 


For note that, although Darwin could not specify a single member of the 
long ancestral-series here claimed, he nevertheless admitted no doubt 
about the latter. Although trading in what was (and still is) obviously 
pure hypothesis, he neither says that man ‘ may have proceeded,’ nor 
that ‘we believe that he proceeded,’ but boldly and positively declares 
that man ‘ proceeded.’ : 

Similarly H. G. Wells, G.-P. Wells and Julian Huxley now assure ‘us, 
regarding some unnamed and purely EON creature of their 
imagination, that : 

‘ Four-footed, tailed and hairy it took to the Eocene forests ; it grew into 
lemur, into monkey, into ape ; and finally ape turned into man-ape, and man- 
ape grew to man’ (The Science of Life, p. 419). 

The fact that primates are known from the base of the Eocene, shows 
that this ‘ four-footed ’ (not four-handed), etc., creature and its ‘ forests ’ 
belong to some dreamland pre-Eocene grafted into the real Eocene. 

Even Haeckel 5 showed the purely presumptive nature of all such talk, 
despite his own italicised statement that : 

‘The descent of Man from an extinct Tertiary series of Primates is not a 
vague hypothesis, but an historical fact’ (The Last Link, 1898, p. 76). 


For he repeatedly admitted, in his saner moments, that this descent is 


inevitably hypothetical. Thus, in one of his most formal works, he . 


deliberately declared that : 


‘It is self-evident that our genealogical history is and ever will be a fabric 
of hypotheses ’ (Systematic Phylogeny, 1894-6, Vol. I, Preface, p. vi). 


And twelve years later he repeated the admission, saying : 


‘ All ideas we can possibly form about the stem-history of any organism, 
even after the most critical investigation, are and must remain hypotheses ’ 
(The Story of Our Ancestors, 1908, p. 6). 


The trouble, of course, is that science is incapable of actually proving 
genetic connections apart from historic testimony, which is entirely 
lacking in regard to the distant past. 


‘ The palzontologist [as Dr. Bather remarked] cannot assist at even a single 
birth ’ (Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1920, ‘ Geology,’ p. 7). 


And Dr. Lang insists that : 
‘it is impossible to prove a true lineage, and extremely improbable that we 


5 Who was himself subject to this obsession. ‘ Man,’ he wrote, ‘ is directly connected 
with this anthropoid family and originates from it ? (The Evolution of Manj p. 263). He 
heads a chapter of this work ‘ Our Ape Ancestors.’ 
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can ever produce anything but an approximation to one’ (Proc. Geol. Ass., 
Vol. 41, 1930, p.-178). , 


Nothing more annoys the fervent theorist, however, than to have the 
presumptive nature of his ideas pointed out; .so Oscar Schmidt, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the University. of Strasburg, angrily wrote : 


‘ That our museums are still destitute of the fossil progenitors of man is no 
more strange than the deficiency, hitherto existing, of intermediate forms which 
would conclusively decide the position of Dinotherium in the system. . . . The 
demand . . . that the adherents of the doctrine of descent should produce the 
intermediate forms which at one time necessarily existed, can be made only 
by dilettantes to whom the province of life, as a whole, has remained a sealed 
book ’ (The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism, 1905, p. 294). 


In other words, we should abandon even the demand for intermediate 
forms which would at least give colour to the theory, and (on pain of being 
called ‘ dilettantes ’ if we refuse) accept one purely imaginary ancestry 
because, forsooth, we have already accepted another purely imaginary 
ancestry.® Thus fiction automatically piles on fiction, the whole. process 
being the reverse of that recognised by true science. 

We can therefore appreciate the pained surprise with which our 
speculators sometimes note that facts refuse to endorse their dreams. 
Thus Sir Arthur Keith pathetically remarks : 


_ ‘It was expected that the embryo would recapitulate the features of all its 
ancestors from the lowest to the highest forms in the animal kingdom. Now 
that the appearances of the embryo at all ages are known, the general feeling 
is one of disappointment : the human embryo at no stage is anthropoid in 
appearance ’ (The Human Body, 1912, pp. 94-5). 


How disobliging of the embryo to refuse to conform to current fiction ! 

Nevertheless, that fiction continues to be promulgated on all hands, 
and is instilled into school children from their earliest years. In order to 
pass their examinations, they have to declare that man has descended 
from beast and ‘has assumed the upright gait completely ’ (Zlementary 
Biology for Matriculation and Allied Examinations, by M. E. Phillips and 
E. L. Cox, p. 144). 

The B.B.C. also lends its powerful aid, affording propagandists every 
facility to transmit their fixed ideas to the rising generation, from its 
earliest, most impressionable and defenceless years. Thus we have 
recently had two series of Talks to Schools, which are thoroughly mis- 
leading and the reverse of scientific, namely, ‘ Biology in the Service of _ 
Man ’ and ‘ How Things Began.’ In the talk of the former series, delivered 
on June 21st, 1942, Professor H. Munro Fox told his child audience that : 


‘Our ancestors became man about one million years ago. . . Our nearest 
relatives are the apes, chimpanzee and gorilla. . . . Our ancestors which were 


* Likewise, when Cope, Adloff and others showed that man’s supposed pedigree was 
composed of creatures which could not possibly have been his actual ancestors, Professor G. 
Schwalbe complained that similar objections could be raised against nearly all fossil 
pedigrees (see his article in Darwin and Modern Science, pp. 133-134). 
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neither ape nor man took to the trees. Our ancestors came down from these. 
. . » One branch of these ancestors slowly and gradually evolved into man.’ 

All this; of course, is sheer fiction. Similarly, in the series ‘ How Things 
Began,’ which was written by Honor Wyatt and takes the form of con- 


versations between a man and two children, the children taking part. 


were told (in the talk of January 19th, 1943) and made to repeat, that : 


‘ First came “ ape-man,” then “near man,” and last “true man.”’ It 
is monstrous that the judgment of the coming generation should be so 
warped from its infancy. 


Not only has their obsession that they are descended from apes led 
biologists to invent copious fictions of the above sort, but it has caused 
some of them to suppress evidence which conflicted with the same. A 
flagrant instance of this was Dr. Eugene Dubois’ failure for twenty-six 
years to disclose the fact that he had found in Java some fossil human 
skulls of big-brained type—Wadjak man.’ After discovering these, Dubois 
found, sixty miles away, some more fossil bones, to which he gave the 
name Pithecanthropus erectus, or the ape-man who could stand erect. 
The fossils which he so named consisted of the vault of a skull, a thigh 
borie and some isolated teeth, all within a distance of some 20 yards from 
each other. He gave an account of these to the scientific world in 1894 ; 
and, as the thigh bone and the teeth appeared to be those of a man, while 
the skull seemed to be that of a large ape, anthropologists disputed as to 
whether or not the skull belonged to the same individual as the thigh and 
teeth. If it did, then the creature would seem to be half ape, half man— 
a veritable link between ape and man. As none of these anthropologists 
knew that fossil remains of true men had been found in Java, and as they 
believed that men did not inhabit Java in ancient times, the majority 
deemed Pithecanthropus an ape-man; and this gave a tremendous fillip 


to the theory that man is descended from ape. Thus, for twenty-six years,: 


Dubois fooled a world which was—unfortunately—only too willing to be 
fooled. For when, owing to discoveries by others of fossil remains of man 
in Australia, Dubois disclosed the fact that he himself had found human 
fossils in Java hardly any indignation at his conduct was expressed by 
his fellow-biologists ; so low does their standard of conduct seem to have 
sunk. An account of Dubois’ escapade is given by Sir Arthur Keith in 
his Antiquity of Man (1925). Keith doubts (p. 440) whether Dubois’ 
reticence was ‘ politic’ ; but he apparently approves of it, judging by his 
statement (p. 441) that : 

‘ There can be no doubt that if, on his return in 1894, he had placed before 
the anthropologists of his time the ape-like skull from Trinil side by side with 
the great-brained skulls from Wadjak, both fossilised, both from the same 
region of Java, he would have given them a meal beyond the powers of their 
mental digestion.’ 


A tender digestion, my masters !|—straining at the gnats of fact and 


7 With brain capacity averaging 1,600 c.c. According to Keith, the modern human 
brain only averages 1,480 c.c. ; the Malay average being 1,400 c.c., and the Australian 1,287 
c.c. Fossil men often had very large brains. 
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swallowing the camels of fiction. Why should not apes and men have 
co-existed in the past as they co-exist to-day ? 

Almost as discreditable as Dr. Dubois’ performance is the failure of 
nearly every recent book (excepting Keith’s) dealing with human and 
other primate fossils, to mention the fact that a number of fossil remains 
of men of modern type—e.g., the Castenedolo and Calaveras skulls, ete.— 
have been found in deposits of much earlier date than any which contain 
the fossils of the creatures commonly cited by evolutionists as ape-men, 
near-men, etc., such as Pithecanthropus, Pekin man, Piltdown man, 
Heidelberg man, Neanderthal man, Rhodesian man, etc. The only 
reason for rejecting the evidence of the far greater antiquity of the per- 
fectly human Calaveras, etc., remains is that it does not suit the current 
obsession. As Keith frankly says : 


‘Indeed, were such discoveries in accordance with our expectations, if they 
were in harmony with the theories we have formed regarding the date of man’s 
evolution, no one would ever dream of doubting them, much less of rejecting 
them.’ 


And Professor W. H. Holmes complains that : 


‘ To suppose that man could have remained unchanged physically, mentally, 
socially, industrially and esthetically for a million of years, roughly speaking 
(and all this is implied by the evidence furnished), seems in the present state 
of our knowledge hardly less than admitting a miracle ’ ar Tate My Report, 
1899). 


Note that the existence of the EVIDENCE IS ADMITTED, but its accept- 
ance is deprecated since it conflicts with current doctrine. 

What is worse, the great majority of modern biologists do not simply 
show their antipathy to the evidence, after the manner of Professor 
Holmes and Sir Arthur Keith (who calls the Calaveras discoveries ‘ the 
“bogey ’ which haunts the student of early man,’ p. 471), but they do 
not even mention its existence. Examination of their works shows that 
they habitually mention only those facts which they think will confirm 
or enforce their readers’ faith in evolution. For the obsession of these 
men makes them behave as special-pleaders instead of impartial judges 
of the facts.® — 

Among other human fossils of modern type, of apparently great age, 
which are ignored by popular writers and broadcasters who make much 
of Neanderthal remains as those of ‘ near-men,’ etc., preceding ‘ true men,’ 
are the perfectly human remains found at Bury St. Edmunds, Denise, 
Abbeville, Lansing, Trenton and Natchez. These all go back at least as 


® Accounts of these fossils can be seen in Keith’s Antiquity of Man and S. Laing’s 
Human Origiis (1892), etc. Nevertheless, so strong is this obsession that Keith himself 
sometimes forgets all hig ‘ bogeys’ and actually asks sceptics regarding man’s ape descent 
how they account for ‘ the fact that the older strata contain the more primitive and more 
ape-like forms’ (The Nineteenth Century, August, 1922, p. 177). The obvious answer is 
that, on his own showing, the older strata do nothing of the sort. And so we see how, under 
transformist bias, the writings of modern biologists continually tend to be pathological 
exhibits instead of consistent scientific records. 
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far as the Acheulian stage, which preceded the Mousterian stage to which 
the well-advertised Neanderthal remains pertain.? In the still older 
Chellean—if not Strepyan—stage (the term ‘stage’ being here used to 
represent a cultural horizon) have been found the perfectly human Olmo, 
Clichy, Galley Hill and Ipswich remains. And older than any of these— 
probably going back to the basic Pleistocene, or late Pliocene, Reutelian 
stage—are the less particularly described but admittedly perfectly human 
remains found near Grenelle (p. 278). There are also other human remains 
of probably equal antiquity, but less definable as to age, found at Rancho 
le Brea near Los Angeles, Kanam in East Africa, Talgai in Australia, etc. 
When discussing these discoveries, which, as he insists, undoubtedly 
antedate Neanderthal man of whom we hear so much, Keith remarks : 


‘the majority of anatomists and geologists . . . simply refuse to believe in 
the authenticity. of these discoveries because they run so contrary to our pre- 
conceptions ’ (p. 283); 


| and he admits that : 


* under the presumption that the modern type of man is also modern in origin, 
% degree of high antiquity is denied to such specimens.’ 


So ‘ preconceptions ’ and ‘ presumptions ’ are admittedly in the saddle, 
and evidence goes to the wall wherever it opposes those despots. 

Professor H. H. Woollard has only too much ground for his remarks 
when he says : 


‘the notion of a gradual emergence of man . . .. has exerted ever a seductive 
influence upon the minds of anatomists, few of them being able to contemplate 
any other view consistently for long. This is shown very clearly by their 
behaviour whenever a new fossil has been discovered. The discoverer has been 
unable to resist the temptation of asserting that his fossil, if ape-like, presented 
all sorts of human characters, and, if human and clearly modern in character, 
that it possessed all sorts of simian characters, more or less hidden and eluci- 
dated only by minute examination ’ (Science Progress, Vol. 33, 1938-9, p. 18). 


It is therefore refreshing to note that, widely prevalent as this obses- 
sion is among modern biologists, it is not universal even among evolu- 
tionists. Besides those like Keith and Woollard, who sarcastically 
remark on its effects, there-are some who definitely discard it. We have 
already seen that Professor Wood Jones does so; and Professor Max 
Westenhofer emphatically declares : 


‘I am more and more convinced that the Darwin-Haeckel theory of the ascent 


® Yet Mr. H. G. Wells deliberately represented Neanderthal man as preceding ‘ The 
First True Men’ (Outline of History, Book II, Chapters VIII—X), and still writes as. if 
Neanderthal man were ancestral to modern man (Nature, April Ist, 1944, P- 396), Such 
conduct illustrates Professor E. A. Hooten’s statement that: ‘The Western European 
classic Neanderthaloid type was altogether a too complete answer to Darwinian prayer. .. . 
Heretical and non-conforming fossil men were banished to the limbo of dark museum cup- 
boards, forgotten or even destroyed ’ (Apes, Men and Morons, 1938, p. 107, etc.). Simi- 
larly, Professor H. H. Woollard, F.R.S., states that: ‘This discovery, that recent man 
has a vast antiquity, in fact greater than any other extinct variety, most anatomists have 
always tried to get round or minimise ’ (Science Progress, Vol. 33, 1938-9, p. 23). 
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of man from an ape cannot be supported any longer. In opposition to this 
theory I was able to show that man . . . can be tracéd in a direct line to the 
general basic type of mammal, but not to any particular type of animal and 
especially not to the ape ’ (Research and Progress, 1987, Vol. 3, p. 92). 


Similar remarks have been made by Professor H. F. Osborn, Dr. A. H. 
Clark and others.2° ey 
We now pass to another idée fixe, namely : 


. IL. Tsat Man 1s DescenpEpD From Fisu 


This obsession is quite as general as the last. Haeckel is mainly 
responsible for its popularity. He had the effrontery to proclaim it to 
be a " Biogenetic Law ’ that : 


‘ The history of the foetus is a recapitulation o the history of the race’ (T'he 
Evolution of Man, Eng. tt., 1906, p. 2).12 


As the evolution theory asserts that men are descended from fishes, the 
human embryo must, according to this law, pass through a fish stage ; 

and Haeckel claims that it does so. This claim is mainly supported by the 
fact that the embryo, although never generally resembling a fish (or any 
other adult), does at an early stage exhibit what some regard as gill clefts, 


which are-never functional in man and land animals. nif 


‘ The fact [he says] that they are found i in the same form as in the fishes ig 
one of the most interesting proofs of the descent of these three higher classes 
(reptiles, birds and mammals) from the fishes ’ (ibid., p. 110). 


This has since been repeated parrot-like by hundreds of biologists, 
Thus Professor Munro Fox, F.R.S., writes : 


‘The embryos of both birds and mammals, including man himself, have 
gill slits. . . . This means that land vertebrates once had fish-like ancestors ’ 
(Biology ; An Introduction to the Study of Life, 1934, p. 303). 


Similarly H. G. Wells, G. P. Wells and Julian S. Huxley write : 


‘The early embryos of man, cat, hen and snake .. . are alike .. . in 
having their heart, main arteries and neck region built on the same plan as in 


1° Including Marcelin Boule (see The Nineteenth Century, April, 1943, p. 173). Neverthe- 
less Mr. B. A. Howard, a Headmaster, has written a book entitled The Proper Study of 
Mankind, in which he tells his young readers that they must never ‘ forget Man the Ape 
in their struggle to achieve Man the Angel’ (p. 229). He declares that they need ‘ an 
education which will give them a knowledge of their ancestry ’—an ancestry which, on 
Haeckel’s own showing, ‘ is and ever will be a fabric of hypotheses.’ This book, now in its 
second edition, is recommended to those entering the Methodist ministry ! Compare with 
Professor H. F. Osborn’s statement that: ‘The entire monkey-ape theory of human 
descent is a fiction which has been entirely set aside by modern anatomical research ’ (New 
York Times, July 12th, 1925). 

11 He thereby replaced Von Baer’s generalisation that the young stages of animals 
resemble the young stages of creatures lower down the scale, by the fiction that they 
represent adults lower in the scale—an idea which Von Baer expressly repudiated. Accord- 
ing to Professor W. Garstang (Quart. Journ. Micros. Sci., Vol. 72, 1929, p. 62), Haeckel’s 
‘theory of adult recapitulation is now dead and need no longer limit and warp us in the 
study of Phylogeny ’—a pungent reflection on the efforts of our propagandists. 
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fish. . . . This means nothing, indeed makes nonsense, if we are to believe that 
land animals were created as land animals. But it at once becomes pregnant 
with meaning if we accept the fact of evolution, for then we can understand 
that snakes and hens and human beings and all other air-breathing vertebrates 
are fundamentally fish-like, that they start on the fishward road and turn away 
from it towards their higher structural achievement. When they reproduce 
the old disposition asserts itself; they start togards the old water way and 
then turn aside towards the uplands ’ (The Science of Life, p. 368). 


Unfortunately for our propagandists, at no stage is the embryg of a land 
animal fish-like : at no stage does it have gill clefts or slits in the wall of the 
\ alimentary canal. These clefts exist only in the imagination of ,those 
obsessed by the notion of a fish ancestry. In truth, the developing 
embryo of a land animal takes the shortest possible, course to its final 
form. It never seems to occur to those who are dominated by the fish- 
’ ancestor idea, that during the whole period of development every cell of 
the embryo needs oxygen, also nutrition, and also a means of ridding 
itself of waste products while nourishment is being converted into tissue. 
Thus these worthies, under the blinding effects of their fixed idéa, ignore 
the first principles of embryonic development! Before the human 
embryo is an inch long, it requires a heart and blood-vessels. Do evolu- 
tionists imagine that it would be possible, in the first sixteen days of its 
existence, for it to develop a complicated heart like that of man ? Since 
this is physically impossible, a simple tubular heart—such as, suffices for 


a simple animal like a fish—is quickly developed ventrally to the alimen- 


tary canal. Then the artery issuing from it, with the surrounding tissues, 
forms the foremost visceral arch ; and so, without piercing the alimentary 
canal, reaches the upper part of the body, and then bends back and 
conveys blood to the middle and hind regions. Then, as more blood is 
required, more of these visceral arches are formed in quick succession. 
They are called arches, because each arches the very thin wall of the 
alimentary canal—both inside and out. They are close together, and the 
very small space between each forms a furrow, the bottom of which is 
furnished by the thin wall of the alimentary canal. It is these visceral 
furrows or grooves * that Haeckel and his dupes call ‘ gill-slits’ or 
‘ branchial-clefts.’ They are, of course, nothing of the sort, and have no 
respiratory function. They are absolutely necessary for the development 


12 As J. W. Ballantyne observed : ‘ The embryo is not like a finished piece of mechanism 
which can be studied both in action and at rest; it is unfinished, it is like a piece of 
mechanism in process of construction, and its activities consist in a ceaseless progress 
towards a termination which shall also be a completion’; and he concludes by insisting 
that ‘ ontogeny does not give a short recapitulation of evolutionary progress ; it is not an 
epitomised phylogeny ’ (art. ‘ Human Embryology ’ in Green’s Encyclopedia and Dictionary 
of Medicine and Surgery, 1907, Vol. III, pp. 71, 73). De Beer enforces the same conclusion 
to-day. As Professor A. Sedgwick sarcastically wrote: ‘The recapitulation theory 
originated as a deduction from the evolution — and a deduction it still remains ’ (art. 
in Darwin and Modern Science, p. 176). 

18 Keith calls them ‘ furrows’ (The Nineteenth Contury, August, 1922, p. 175, etc.) ; 
while Ballantyne calls them ‘ grooves,’ saying that ‘ * they are never really clefts in the 
human embryo” (loc. cit., p. 87). 
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of every vertebrate embryo, whether of fish or land animal ; and that is 
why they appear. The subsequent development of these visceral arches 
depends on the type of animal concerned ; if it be a fish, they develop into 
gills and gill-slits ; in land animals they never do this, but take a different 
course, varying with the class to which the embryo belongs. In the case 
of man (as can be ascertained by consulting a book on human anatomy) 
these arches and furrows give rise to the lower jaw and parts of the face, 
ear, tongue, neck, etc., such as the eustachian tube and the thymus gland. 

In the embryos of reptiles, birds and mammals there are no clefts 
between the arches; and the blood vessels in the arches do not. split 
into two. It is therefore incorrect, and most misleading, to call them 
gill’ arches in these embryos, or to call the grooves between them 
‘ clefts ’ or ‘slits. EMBRYOLOGY LENDS NO COUNTENANCE TO THE IDEA 
THAT THE HIGHER VERTEBRATES EVOLVED FROM FISH-LIKE ANCESTORS. 
In a subsequent article we propose to examine more of these obses- 
sions. 14 

Dovuetas Dewar. 
L. M. Davrss. 

14 ‘We can only, in these articles, discuss the principal obsessions evidenced by evolu- 
tionists. Other obsessions can be found by examining transformist works for statements 
in clear discordance with facts. Most of such works exhibit quite an assortment; for the 
acceptance, as science, of an unprovable dogma (of unlimited continuity) has dulled the 
critical faculties of most biologists while fostering their tendencies to wishful thinking. So 
the tota] number of their obsessions is considerable—those of one man often differing from 
those of another. Thus Dr. Julian 8. Huxley declares that: ‘In the past of geology the 
slow, wasteful forces of natural selection have created the marvellous mechanism of ant, 
hee, bird, horse.and man out of mere slime ’ (Hvening Standard, October 12th, 1927). This 
is his personal obsession, as a Darwinist ; for mémbers of other evolutionary sects reject 
this fantasy, and paleontologists know that geological facts are directly opposed to belief 
in natural selection (see The Nineteenth Century, April, 1943, pp. 170-171; January, 1944, 
pp. 31-32, etc.). It is therefore engaging to find this same Dr. Huxley declaring that 
scientific men (among whom he doubtless includes himself) refuse to accept any Con- 
clusion which is not independently verifiable (Nature, July 17th, 1943, p. 79). This is 
obviously another personal obsession, of which even his own practice cannot disabuse him. 


THE QUARREL _ WITH ARGENTINA AND BOLIVIA 


Tue ‘last vestige of Nazi intrigue’ in South America has been scotched. It ° 
has been a great ‘ diplomatic triumph ’ for Britain and the United States, the 
daily Press has told us so. But among the millions of newspaper readers in 
this country there is a tiny majority who refuse to assume that, because 
Argentina has at last ‘ been brought to heel,’ everything in the garden is lovely. 
This exasperating minority happens to be those people who know South America 
—know it, that is, not from a visit, but from having lived and worked there. 
Let us look at some of the questions which they have asked, but which the 
daily Press has not answered. Why has there been such a storm about a change 
of government in La Paz, seeing that Bolivia is a land-locked and inaccessible 
country with a population of only three millions, of which less than a tenth are 
white and less than a quarter literate? Were the entire population rabid 
Nazis they would not form as big a volume of anti-British sentiment as exists 
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ia Spain, say, or South Africa. In fact, were Bolivia to declare war on us, 
would it stop the Second Front ? Why was the reactionary and capitalistic 

tine Government in such a hurry to recognise the new ‘ red ’ (as well as 
‘ Nazi’ !) Estensoro Government of Bolivia ? And why did the United States 
then turn so venomously on Argentina ? If Argentina was that much pro-Nazi 
why did she continue to send us her meat and wheat ; and if Bolivia was pro- 
Nazi why did she continue to supply the Allies with all her tin? We are told 
that the real rulers of Bolivia are Simon I Patifio and his family, and that 
nothing can happen in La Paz without their consent, yet the daily Press of 
January 26th reported that Antenor Patifio, Bolivian Minister to Britain since 
1938, has sent in his resignation to the new government, and left to join his 
father in New York. Either there is far more in it than we have read in the 
Press, or else Argentina and Bolivia are not~a witches’ cauldron, and the 


thunder and lightning which we pride ourselves on having hurled into it amounts — 


to so much storm in a teacup. ‘ 
Were Argentina and Bolivia the hotbeds of Hitlerism which a leading 
article in the Daily Telegraph of January 27th asserts, then our severity might 
be worth the trouble it will cause. Let us look at Bolivia. That Republic has 
a German population of about 8,000, half of whom are refugees from Nazi 
tyranny. _Before the war the Nazis tried to build Bolivia up into the centre of 
a Continental airforce, but when the military nature of their project was 
revealed the Bolivian Government rose in fury, expropriated the German 
planes and equipment and expelled the staff. The same year, 1941, the German 
Minister in La Paz, Ernst Wendler, undoubtedly tried to instigate a Nazi coup, 
but an intercepted letter brought his plans to light and he was expelled. There 
is still certainly Nazi espionage activity in Bolivia, but so there is in every 
neutral country—and not only in the neutrals either. That does not mean 
that the Bolivians are pro-Nazi. They realise full well that no people on earth 
would be so utterly ruined by a Nazi victory as themselves. They will hasten 
fo tell you that the food they eat and the clothes they wear are bought almost 
entirely by their export of tin, and without the basic tin quota assigned to 
them by the International Tin Cartel (Patifio) in London, they could never 
compete in the world market against the cheaper Malayan tin. The Axis 


would recognise no International Tin Cartel, even if it did not already possess | 


the Eastern sources, which means that Bolivians would starve. It is precisely 
this fact which accounts for the failure of the Nazis in Bolivia. 

The same argument might be used with regard to Argentina and her export 
of meat and wheat, but it is not necessary. Let us once and for all grasp the 
_ truth : Argentina is not pro-Nazi. She may not be as pro-British as we would 
‘like, but she is more pro-British than pro any other nation. There has been 
and still is a lot of Nazi intrigue in Argentina, but far less than in the South of 
Chile—the real danger spot of South America—and it is far less dangerous than 
the Japanese Fifth Column in Peru, and far less of an anxiety to the Argentine 
people than the German colony in the Rio Grande province is to our Allies the 
Brazilians. Those who insist on_finding proof for their condemnation of the 
Argentine can have a field day reading the Report of the Argentine Congres- 


sional Committee for the Investigation of Anti-Argentine Activities, under the © 


chairmanship of Raul Damonte Taborda. Men like Castillo, General Molina 
and Colonel Peron are admittedly sympathetic to Fascism, but the existence 
of the Taborda Commission should indicate to the world that the Argentine 
people know all-about them and have taken appropriate measures. 
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We can sum up by saying that Argentina and Bolivia should not be treated 
as enemies merely because they are the scene of some Nazi intrigue and the 
home of some pro-Fascist sympathisers. This invites the question: If 
Argentina is not pro-Nazi, why is she so obstinately neutral ? The answer lies 
in the Argentine national temperament, and explains two other problems, her 
hatred of the U.S.A., and the tension between Argentina and Brazil. Nine- 
tenths of the Argentine’s mentality is his pride in his land and people ; the 
remaining tenth is his concern for South America. First-hand knowledge of 
the country and of Buenos Aires would explain the sources of this pride, which 
is a far more serious-factor than British and American people realise.. In the 
days when we could still regard the Japanese as civilised we used to call the 
Argentines the Japanese of South America (just as we called the Brazilians the 
Chinese and the Chileans the British of South America) ; but we withdraw this 
now. There is, nevertheless, in Argentina the same pride of race, contempt for 
all foreigners and insistence on ‘ face saving ” that characterises the Japanese, 
Let us dwell on a few instances of this pride, as it is the most important thing 
to understand in dealing with Argentines, The indignation of the Argentines 
at th@8U.S. refusal to buy chilled meat from them was not due to the loss of 
exports which it represented—in fact it is doubtful if Argentina could have 
spared the amount required—but what hurt them was the reagon given by 
Washington: that Argentine meat would bring foot-and-mouth disease into , 
the U.S. To be told that something Argentine was unclean humiliated them 
beyond bearing. Again, when automatic traffic lights were erected at Buenos 


» Aires cross roads, they were a complete failure : the people paid no attention 


to them. They explained that an Argentine will not have his actions dictated 
by a mere foreign mechanical contrivance! When an Argentine travels any- 
where in the New World he says he is going ‘ to America,’ whether his journey be 
to New York (which is unlikely) or to Montevideo just across the Plata estuary. 
And, as a final example, when he is in another South American country you 
will never see him aceept any change ; he will hand a note avross a counter or 
a pay desk and then walk out. Not for an Argentine to accept money from 
the hands of a foreigner—even though the money happens to be his own ! 

This pride explains their refusal to join any movement. They may sym- 
pathise with it, and, in fact, may even applaud it, but the only movements 
which they willingly belong to are those which Argentina instigates and leads. 
They would not associate themselves with the Hemisphere Seturity Alliance, 
not because they disapproved of it, but because the idea was launched -by the 
United States and not by themselves. Argentina might well have broken 
relations with the Axis years ago, might even have joined our cause, had not 
Brazil done so already. However much they sympathised with us, they would 
not align themselves with us after any other South American State had done 
so. ‘The Argentine leads, he never follows.’ Fantastic as this may sound to 
an Englishman it is the plain truth, and to attempt to deal with Argentines 
without understanding and allowing for it is to court trouble. 

So much for nine-tenths of the Argentine mentality ; let us examine the 
remaining one-tenth. It represents the conviction of the Argentine that his 
nation has the ‘ manifest destiny ’ of being the Jeading power and influence in 
South America. , Unfortunately there are two other countries who have' the 
same conviction of the same ‘ manifest destiny’: they are Brazil and the 
U.S.A. It should not be surprising, then, to find that one- of the dominant 
factors of New World international politics is the jealousy between Argentina 
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and Brazil. Each hates, fears and envies the other ; each is playing a game of 
power politics against the other. A few years before the war the U.S. entered 
into negotiations with Brazil for the sale of some over-age destroyers. But 
Argentina raised such a storm when she heard about it that the whole matter 
had to be closed. . Argentina has also aroused the suspicions of her clever and 
enterprising Trans-Andine neighbour, Chile. Now Brazil and Chile are the 
best of friends, and by winning the adherence of Bolivia they have formed 
what is called ‘el Diagonal,’ forming a chain encircling Argentina. The Buenos 
Aires Government has reacted in the obvious way, which is to court the favour 
of Bolivia. 

But the Argentine’s greatest hatred is for the U.S. He is jealous of the 
power, wealth, influence and prestige of the ‘ Yanqui.’ He is acutely conscious 
of the fact that the American does not take him seriously ; he feels so bad 

' about this that he goes to any American film about South America prepared 
to stand up and demonstrate if it contains a hint of anything damaging to his 
pride. But most of all he resents the U.S. assumption of leadership of South 
American affairs, and completely loses his temper if he comes across any 
evidence of what he calls U.S. interference. (Be it sdid that U.S. ‘ interfggence ’ 
is wholly beneficial, and has a lot of pure idealism in it.) At the end of the 
Chaco War gix nations, the U.S., Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru and Uruguay, 
met at Buenos Aires to draft a peace treaty. The Argentines were furious 
that any other nation than themselves should ‘ interfere,’ and the presence of 
an American delegate (Spruille Braden) at the conference table they took as a 
personal humiliation and a reflection on their ability to deal with the matter. 
In his book, Inside Latin America, John Gunther writes : “ The Argentines were 
maddeningly obstructionist during most of the conference. Mr. Braden was 
willing to take twengy years for the job. Saavedra’s (the Argentine delegate) 
tactics were to stall, hoping thus that the conference would break up, whereupon 
Argentina would pick up the pieces, But Braden outstalled him.’ 

The international scene, then, is on these lines: proud and ambitious 

_ Argentina is encircled by ‘el Diagonal,’ an entente dominated by her rival, 
Brazil, and which she can best smash by winning the favour of Bolivia. But 
the Argentines have an even more bitter feeling against the United States, 
which they regard as their chief rival for Continental leadership. Brazil and 
the U.S. are, by the way, on terms of cordial friendship. Into this setting the 
Bolivian incident fits like the last piece of a jig-saw puzzle. 

For some time the U.S. has been supervising conditions of Bolivian labour 
in a genuine attempt to improve them. Whether necessary or not, this is 
interference. So it appeared to the Argentine, and also to the new Bolivian 
Government which suddenly overthrew the Pefiaranda régime and declared its 
intention to free the country from the control of foreigners (U.S.) and foreign 
capitalistic interests (Patifio), at the same time improving the conditions of 
the workers. There were three reasons for the Argentine swift acceptance of 
Estensoro’s Government : she saw a chance to get into Bolivia’s good books ; 
she approved in principle the idea of stopping foreign interference in South 
American affairs ; and she knew that_by so doing she would be giving the U.S. 
a slap in the face. The inevitable question follows: What is this interference 
that appears to be the cause of all the trouble ? For it is impossible to pro- 
nounce judgment on the attitude of the new Bolivian Government and of the 
Argentine Government which supported it, without —— whether that 
attitude was reasonable or not. 
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The story which follows needs a few words of introduction. It is not 
intended to be a complete explanation of what has been happening recently in 
Bolivia—such would obviously not be attempted by a writer who was in 
England when the Pefiaranda Government was overthrown, no matter how 
intimately he might know South America. But the importance of the story is 
that it reveals a state of affairs which we must do something about, not so much 
now, as when the war is over. Secondly, if the story does net make pleasant 
reading to an-Englishman, it is because this article attempts to look at the 
whole problem from the point of view of the U.S. and South America. It is 
not that their viewpoint is necessarily more just than ours, but that what we 
manage to achieve in South America now and after the war depends not on 
how our methods appear to us, but on how they appear to the South Americans 
and to the people of the United States. Remembering, then, two things: the 
long term importance of what we are discussing rather than its bearing on the 
recent quarrel, and the possibility that other nations may not see our methods 
in the same way as we do, let us turn to the struggle for Bolivia’s tin. 

With Malaya and the East Indies in the hands of Japan, Bolivia has become 
practically the sole source available to the Allies of one of the world’s vital 
strategic minerals, tin. Half Bolivia’s output comes from the deposits—and 
they are the most valuable—belonging to Simon I. Patifio, seventy+year-old 
multi-millionaire who earns more from Bolivia than the country’s entire 
national revenue. But Patifio owns more than the best grade deposits in 
Bolivia, and this is where the international problem enters. He owns General 
Tin Investments, Inc., of Great Britain, which owns 35 per cent. of the British 
Tin Investment Corporation Ltd., which in turn owns thirty tin-mining con- 
cerns in Malaya, and controls Consolidate Tin Smelters Ltd., a British combine. 
The Arnhem Smelting Company of Holland is also a Patifio controlled concern, 
so is British-American Tin Mines Ltd., and The Thailand Tin Mines Ltd., of 
London. Either Simon Patifio or his son, Antenor, or both are on the board 
of directors of all these companies. Two facts emerge from all this which 
concern us ; first, Patifio is literally the Tin King of the world, and refines all 
the product of his mines in his own smelters in England ; secondly, Patifio, 
and the International Tin Cartel, of which he is president, are regarded abroad 
as working hand in glove with the British Government. 

The non-Patifio half of Bolivia’s tin output comes from lower-grade deposits. 
The most important of the lesser concerns is owned by Mauricio Hochschild, 
which produces about 25 per cent. of Bolivia’s total output. About 8 per cent. 
of the total comes from the mines of Carlos Victor Aramayo, and the rest from 
various small companies. The U.S. buys virtually all Bolivia’s non-Patifio 
tin. By an agreément made in late 1940 between the U.S. Metals Reserves 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the U.S. 
contracted for 18,000 tons a year from the Hochschild and Aramayo groups. 
The U.S. has tried hard to get a share of Patifio’s high grade ores, but the Tin 
King insists on shipping it all to England to his own smelters, and then com- 
mitting it to yet another sea voyage to the U.S. By securing a voice in the 
International Tin Committee the Americans have been permitted to build a 
smelter, with the help of a Netherlands firm, at Houston, Texas, but their 
influence is insufficient to acquire for-it any of Patino’s higher grade ores. 
Americans who know about this deeply resent the fact that even during a war, 
a certain type of a strategic mineral is only given to them after it has twice 
risked the dangers of an Atlantic crossing. And, as has already been stated, 
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both they and the South Americans associate the British Government with 
Patifio’s policy. 

Patifio is the biggest employer of labour in Bolivia, and it reflects small 
credit on him that nowhere else in the civilised world are labour conditions so 
bad. The idea of improving these, though at first opposed by certain U.S. 
interests, was in line with the humanitarian ideals of the American people, and 
was later adopted by those who opposed it, as they recognised in it a possible 
lever with which to force Patifio to open up his monopoly. ‘Share with us 
and we'll stop raising your labour costs.’ The companies with which they 
themselves dealt they were prepared to compensate. 

The American people were not the first to worry about Bolivian labour. 
That enlightened young man, Colonel German Busch, who was President of 
Bolivia from July 1937 to August 1939, had decreed a labour code, which, 
however, was never enforced. In any case, on December 12th and 27th, 1941, 
decrees had been issued suspending the essential rights which the code recog- 
nised. All through 1942 President Pefiaranda was obliged by public opinion 
to pay close attention to the labour problem. His position was complicated by 
the fact that official Washington opinion (as distinct from the strong sentiments 
of the U.S. public) was against the labour code, and Cordell Hull made strong 
representations through his Ambassador, Pierre Boal, pointing out the harm 
that the code would do to U.S.-Bolivian relations. Despite this pressure, the 
Labour Code was enacted by the Bolivian Congress on December 8th, 1942. 
But the influence of Patifio was so strong that, when they had finished cheering, 
the workers found that the Labour Code had already been nullified by the same 
suspensions which had made it worthless in December, 1941. This was too 

‘much for the workers, who went on strike. The Government acted with 
severity, and free use was made, both by the State officials and the mine 
administrators, of the armed forces. No one believed the Government’s 
explanation that the strike was the work of Nazi intrigue. The position 
deteriorated until, on December 21st, 1942, a crowd of some-8,000 men, women 
and children gathered to hold a demonstration in a hollow called La Pampa, 
near the richest tin deposits in the world, Patifio’s precious Catavi mines. No 
impartial observers were there, so it is difficult to know exactly what happened, 
but the incontestable facts are that from 10 a.m. till 3 p.m. units of the Bolivian 
Army fired mortars, machine guns and rifles at the crowd. Workers reports 
had. it that, besides the wounded, 400 men, women and children were killed. 

The ‘ Catavi Massacre ’ caused something of a sensation in the Press, though 
it had to compete for public attention with the British advance from E] Alamein 
and the Russian victory at Stalingrad. Ameérican public opinion rose in 
horror, and within a few days a commission headed by Judge Calvert Magruder 
was on its way to investigate working conditions in Bolivia. _The commission’s 
report spoke of ‘ miserable, dark one-room hovels, unfit for human habitation ’ 
in the mines it-found * human wastage due to respiratory diseases . . . lack of 
safety appliances . . . violation of the child labour laws.’ Martin ©. Kyne, 
the CIO representative, published a minority report which, besides revealing 
some even more startling abuses, significantly recorded harsh attacks on the 
Commission by the Patifio-controlled press. Determined that their supply of 
tin should not be produced by ‘slave labour,’ the American public insisted on 
controlling the conditions under which it was produced. In other words, they 
decided on the principle of interference in the domestic affairs of a South 
American State, which they knew of old that Argentina would resent. The 
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details, which are less important than the principle, were that the Board of 
Economic Warfare wrote labour clauses into its import contracts (not only of 
tin) from Bolivia, and the Government appointed Labour Attachés, which it 
sent to La Paz to see'that the provisions were fufilled. During the last half of 
1943 the growing resentment of the Bolivian nationalists, encouraged by 
Argentina, heralded trouble. Is it surprising that it has come, and that 
Estensoro is so closely supported by the Government of Argentina ? 

There is, of course, a British point of view about all this, but it does not 
concern us here ; we hope that it will be presented—on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This article is only intended to show how our quarrel with the 
Argentine and Bolivia looks to other people. Naturally we British would like 
to see Patifio introduce some of the measures that our own workmen enjoy. 
But there is no point in saying that to ourselves. Let us, then, sum up what 
the Argentines think about it. With regard to the Bolivian situation first : 
they would object to interference by us in Bolivian affairs, just as much, and 
for the same reason, as they oppose U.S. interference. That does not mean 
that they do not approve of U.S. ideas for the improvement of labour standards, 
on the contrary, that is one thing of which all South Americans are strongly in 
favour. So it is all the more regrettable that, owing to their association of 
Patifio with British official circles, they compare what they believe to be our 
attitude to labour most unfavourably with that of the United States, as 
revealed in Bolivia and in the American copper mines in Chile. This distrust 
is one problem that will face us when we start to rebuild our South American 
business after the war. We find our second problem by summing up what the 
people of the United States think about it. Their accusation that Patifio is 
withholding from them the high grade tin which they need for their armament 
factories would not be our concern were it not for the association which they, 
too, believe to exist between Patifio and the British Government. They feel 
that, by allowing this, we are not complying with one of Roosevelt’s four 
freedoms—that which promises free access to prime materials by all countries. 
If even a common war will not make us share our resources with our Allies, 
they are saying, what hope is there that we will do so in peace-time ? 

One more problem that we must face is that of our post-war relations with 
Argentina. By our severe tone we have forced the Government of that proud 
nation to bite the dust in the eyes-of the whole world, with the result that 
many Argentines who have hitherto opposed their Government’s unfriendliness 
to the Allies, now share its humiliation, admire it for its long stand on behalf 
of the Argentine point of view, and sympathise with it for having to give way 
eventually to the bullying of two mighty Powers. In matters such as this 
your Argentine is slow to forgive. It is this which makes those who know 
South America wonder whether our quarrel with Argentine and Bolivia has 
been conducted as wisely as some writers claim. There will be an end to this 
war, and then South America and the goodwill her people bear us will be as 
vital to our peace as her resources are to our war. For that same reason, if the 
British Government has no influence on the International Tin Cartel, it is not 
too late to save our good name among our friends across the Atlantic by letting 
them know. If it has influence, to-day is not too late to exert some of it on 
Simon Patifio. To monopolise one of the strategic metals in peace time may 
be clever ; to refuse to share it with Allies in war-time is not the way of friend- 
ship. To oppose improvement of working conditions among a crowd of South 
American ‘natives’ may be sound day-to-day finance, but is it long, term 
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policy ? Are we in the years to come going to be able to do without the good- 
will of the South Americans, the trust of the people of the United States ? 
Are we sure that in this, as in our handling of our quarrel with the Argentines, 
we have not solved a minor problem of to- day by incurring a major one 
to-morrow, ? 

'-RoBERT V. PEeppar. 


MR. CHURCHILL ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In the long-awaited Foreign Affairs debate, on May 24th, the Prime 
Minister naturally began with a welcome to the Dominion Premiers and 


the ‘cordial agreement ...on the general conduct of our Foreign — 


Affairs and on the principles which govern that conduct.’ The principles 
which seemed to emerge from the rest of his oration were these : 

First, of course, that the objective is victory; secondly, national 
rights to choose forms of government ; thirdly, international relations to 
be between States rather than sections or parties ; fourthly (in the order 
of the speech) the maximum ‘harmony of the Grand Alliance ’ ; fifthly 
and lastly, ‘a world order and organisation . . . to prevent the outbreak 
of future wars.’ 

Perhaps not only the first, indeed perhaps all with the possible excep- 
tion of the last, might be taken as matters of course ; but all except the 
first were, I think, rendered subject to some question by things which the 
Prime Minister himself said. _ 

The Atlantic Charter, he said, ‘remains a guiding signpost’; now, 
according to that direction, ‘all peoples’ are ‘to choose their form of 
government.’ But the path seems neither as plain as a pikestaff nor as 
open as a highway. Mr. Churchill says that ‘ Italy, like all other countries 
that are now associated with us, shall have a fair and free opportunity 

. of deciding whatever form of Gomoorato government, whether 
monarchical or republican, they desire’: he ‘emphasised the word 
democratic.’ Apparently the same liberty, oa the same limitation, apply 
to some States not assdciated with us ; for, according to the Declaration 
of the Empire Prime Ministers, all countries now over-run by the enemy 
shall be free to decide for themselves their future form of democratic 
government.’ 

It is rather confusing. And not only about the principle of free choice 
of régime but also about the closely connected principle that States ought 
to be treated as States and not as agglomerations divisible at will, from 
outside, along lines of geography or of opinion ; this principle also does 
not seem to have wholly ‘advanced from vague generalities to more 
precise points of agreement.’ 

On May 3rd the Foreign Secretary, questioned about the possibility 
of sending arms to the Chinese Communists, had told Parliament that 

‘we are dealing with the Government of China who is our ally, and are 
not prepared to enter into Chinese internal affairs.’ 

On May 24th Mr. Churchill said that ‘internal political problems in 
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Spain are a matter for the Spaniards themselves. It is not for us—that is 
the Government—to meddle in such affairs,’ 

Well, in Greece and in Yugoslavia we have meddled in such affairs. 
I do not feel sufficiently well informed to frame an indictment on that, to 
say how much, if any, blame ought to be imputed to which British, and to 
which Balkan, authorities. When we do meddle in such affairs, the prin- 
ciples do not seem to be wholly clear, nor always identical. In Greece, 
says the Prime Minister, there was ‘ an appalling situation. The excesses 
of E.L.A.S., which is the military bedy operating under E.A.M., had so 
alienated the population in many parts that the Germans had been able 
to form security battalions of Greeks to fight the E.A.M. These security 
battalions were made up of men, in many cases, who would far rather 


-have been out in the hills maintaining the guerrilla warfare. They had 


been completely alienated.’ Our good offices were-used to get together a 
conference as representative as possible, the result of which has been 
agreement for ‘ the forming of a national army in which all the guerrilla 
bands will be incorporated.’ And what is more, our Prime Minister has 
received a very agreeable letter from the leaders of the Communists. 

In Yugoslavia there were not only what may be called the normal 
difficulties of party and faction in a defeated country, there were also the 
dissidences and disputes between Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Albanians. ‘The 
Prime Minister deprecates the taking of ‘ a particular cause and running 
it home on a single-track mind.’ He told the House that ‘as the result 
of the unremitting exertions of our Foreign Policy,’ things ‘ are in my 


opinion far more satisfactory than they were. I have received a message , 


from King Peter that he has accepted the resignation of Mr. Purié and his 


' Cabinet! . . . this ihvolves the severance from the Royal Yugoslav 


Government of General Mihailovich in his capacity of Minister of War. 
Mr. Churchill added, ‘ we do not know what will happen in the Serbian 
part of Yugoslavia’; Mihailovich ‘certainly holds a powerful position 
locally-as Commander-in-Chief and it does not mean that his ceasing to 
be Minister of War will rob him of his local influence’; there are ‘ per- 
haps two hundred thousand Serbian peasant proprietors who are anti- 
German but strongly Serbian . . . less enthusiastic in regard to Com- 
munism than some of those in Croatia or Slovenia.’ The reason for ceasing 
to supply Mihailovich with arms and support was stated to be that he 
has not been fighting the enemy. It was not explained why similar 
factors had not been disqualificatory in Greece, nor was it explained 
what were the dates when we began turning off the stream of supplies to 
Mihailovich, and-what the dates when his unwillingness to fight became 
apparent ; in other words, whether a vicious.circle was operating, and 
if so, how it got started. 

With Tito cause and effect seem more clearly separable: ‘We have 


1 On June 2nd The Times published the King’s declaration that he had entrugted the 
task of leading his Government to Dr. Subasitch, ‘ with the help and support of all resistance 
elements.’ King Peter had informed the B.U.P. the day hefore that Dr. Subasitch would 
go to Bari to confer with representatives of Mihailovitch and Tito. 
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proclaimed ourselves the strong supporters of Marshal Tito because of his 
heroic and massive struggle against the German armies. We are sending. 
and planning to send the largest possible supplies of weapons to him and 
to make the closest possible contacts with him. . . . Marshal Tito has 
largely sunk his Communist aspect in his character as a Yugoslav patriot 
leader. He repeatedly proclaims that he has no intention of reversing 

the property and social systems which prevail in Serbia, but these facts 
are not yet accepted by the other side.’ It was not said that these facts 
were so certainly facts, and so likely to remain facts, that it had been 
possible confidently and effectively to guarantee them. 

Nor, when we were reminded that on going to Norway and the Low 
Countries we should ‘ find that continuity of lawful government is main- 
tained by the Governments which we recognise,’ was anything said about 
the continuity of lawful government in Yugoslavia. 

About the fourth principle of the speech, maximum co-operation 
between Allies, there is perhaps not very much comment which could 
feel sure of being both pertinent and harmless. The Foreign Secretary 
and the Prime Minister have ‘laboured with all their strength to- bring 
about a resumption of relations between the Soviet Government and the 
Polish Government . . . we are the Ally of both countries. We went to 
war because Germany made an unprovoked attack upon our Ally, Poland. 
We have signed a twenty-year treaty with our Ally, the Soviet Union, 
and this treaty is the foundation of our policy.’ We and the United States 
have not yet been able to recognise the French Committee as a Provisional 
Government ‘ because we are not sure that it represents the French nation 
in the same way as the Government of Britain, the United States, and 


Soviet Russia represent the whole body of their people.’ Nothing was * 


said about the possibility of joint offers of peace or of armistice to coun- 
tries wishing to get out of the war, about the possibility that such joint 
offers might be more quickly accepted than separate offers: nothing of 
the sort had been said by anyone about Finland, for instance, or Rumania. 

Then lastly, World Order and Organisation, and all that. Mr. 
Churchill began with the war criminals: ‘ Justice will have to be done 
and retribution will fall upon the wicked and the cruel. The miscreants 
who set out to subjugate first Europe and then the world must be 
punished, and so must their agents who, in so many countries, have per- 
petrated horrible crimes and who must be brought back to face the 
judgment of the population, very likely in the very scenes of their 
atrocities.’ v 

There seems to be something new and something ultra-jacobinical in 
this way of putting things: Do we really want the accused in such circum- 
stances ‘ to face the judgment of the population . . . in the very scenes 
of their atrocities’ ? and, if so, is it justice we are seeking? Surely we 
are long overdue for some attempt by the Government to educate popular 
opinion about this business of war criminals, to make people stop and 
think, to make them doubt whether any punishment in which a consider-« 
able motive is the desire to hurt will really tend towards pacification. 
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Above all, the British people should surely be taught to remember its own 
honour, to remember the expectation of every other State and every 
other people-that here the standard of fairness and legality shall be the 
highest in the world. 

No one who teaches this doctsine should be accused of tenderness to 
our enemies. We ought to go on being as hard on the German State as 
may be necessary to keep the German State harmless, and we ought to go . 
on until the German State ceases to be formidable. Now, one thing 
certain about the British people is that if the British Government is very . 
much involved in very much punishing of German individuals beyond 
what is clearly and wholly fair, then there will very soon be such a relent- 
ing among the British people that it will be quite impossible for the 
British Government to continue to be hard upon the German State, and 
that is what matters to those who want thirty years of peace for their 
children. 

And to the British people itself some fairness is due. Apparently 
there has been a good deal of what the Prime Minister éalled ‘ the gradual 
formulation of opinion and ideas,’ inside the British Government, inside 
Dominion Governments, between the British Government and Dominion 
Governments, and between the British Government and the United States 
Government ; inside the British people, and between the British people 
and its Government, there has been very little such formulation, indeed 
very little more than an assumption that some kind of World Organisation 
is a Good Thing, though perhaps you had better not call it a League of 
Nations. Now, surely there should be full and free public discussion, 
with all the guidance our governors can give us, about the implications 
of World Organisation, whether every alliance or guarantee between two 


- states is to be, compulsorily, more than bi-lateral, to involve other states 


also or some super-state, some sovereign generality ; and whether com- 
mitments to international action are to be outside any individual state’s 
control, at the call of some super-national authority. 

However these things may be ; and whether we are to go forward to 
a World Order by the method of the Threé Great Powers gradually passing 


' self-denying ordinances and admitting accessions till all the other Powers, 


great and small, are admitted to the ring ; or whether we are to go straight 
to some renewed and improved League of Nations ; or whether, thirdly, 
we are to try to get back to something more like nineteenth-century 
arrangements, like Christendom, or.the Concert: of Europe; in any of 
these cases, it is surely clear that all the hopes and all the reality must lie 
in the revival of confidence, and that a sufficiency of mutual] confidence 
between each pair of all the states involved would require so much good- 
will along such infinitely combined and permuted channels, that much 
the best chance of getting enough of it for a start is through some one 
Great Power being treated as a ganglion of confidence, through which 
other States, by having confidence in it, can more and more have confi- 
dence in each other. 

To fill this need both for Europe and for the world, no other State is 
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fit except ours, and it is quite certain that whatever part we try to play 
will be a failure unless in the post-war period we enjoy a confidence and a 
prestige not less than we enjoyed, for instance, in 1941 or in 1918. 

This need for confidence and prestige,is the reason why His Majesty’s 
Government cannot too plainly state what it thinks rightly due to the 
British State and Empire, whether or not actually attainable : if foreigners 
. are to look to us, they must know where we stand. And this need to be 
trusted is also the reason why His Majesty’s Government must. be nothing 
less than wholly just to the claims of all its Allies, especially those Allies 
who have had to go through the long nightmare tunnel of defeat. This 
is why it is necessary that our Government should be not less than just 
to all their claims, not less than faithful to all our promises, and faithful 
to promises even where the material impossibility of fulfilment must be 
admitted. And this is why His Majesty’s Government must be not less 
than immaculately courteous to the dignity of Allies, that dignity which 
to minds submerged but not subdued by misfortune has stood as the only 
title deed to the future. It is not only Christian duty or moral elegance 
which obliges His Majesty’s Government to this justice, this fidelity, this 
courtesy, it is the interest of all His Majesty’s subjects not only that this 
justice, this fidelity, this courtesy should be in the consciences of our 
rulers, but that they should be unmistakable and undeniable in the con- 
sciousness of the world. 

KENNETH PICKTHORN. 


THE BIRDS OF A SKYE BIRCH FOREST 


TxHE virgin forest within the marches of our 9,000 acres of sheep-run was a 


perpetual incentive to the naturalist in me: for a naturalist’s first thought 
in new country is always—What lives in this place ?_ A question the native 
could never answer. My gradual opening-up of the forest was a continual 
adventure. . From day to day I was intrigued to see the inhabitants of its 
twilit depths taking up their summer nesting territories one by one and 
species by species. I never knew what newcomer from the mainland, little 
more than half a mile across the Kyle, or from Africa, might be present on 
the morrow, and I thought it possible that I was learning something of the 
pre-human ecological distribution of birds. I even hoped that this Skye 
birch forest might conceivably afford a parallel to that vast primeval 
pinewood stretching away from Aviemore-in Strathspey, with its cross- 
bills and crested tits, for it was doubtful whether a naturalist had ever 
entered the forest and the only intruders were shepherds and- keepers, 
and they only three or four times a year in the less impenetrable parts. 
See me, then, on a breezy sunny morning at the end of March, standing 
on the escarpment above the.glen, listening to wrens—hardiest of all 
small birds—singing all along the edge of the forest on the other side of 
the glen, and once or twice the rollicking lay of a chaffinch’ The forest 
was so ancient, so wild and so remote from the dwelling places of men that 
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the lonely lilt of the chaffinch sounded strange to my ear, remembering 
the glorious melody from legions of chaffinches singing in chorus in Here- 
fordshire orchards at primrose time. But actually the chaffinch is one of - 
the most abundant species of small birds in the Western Highlands and 
Islands, and at this time there were always forty or fifty at the farm- 
steading, waiting to disperse to their breeding territories in forest and 
settlement. Later, half a mile higher up the glen, I came across two 
more cocks singing heartily in a birch-clad allt, outside the forest proper, 
whose precipitous sides fell 150 feet to the burn castading over its rocky 
falls. And an even stranger thing it was to see a pair of bullfinches, of 
all birds, in a rowan tree with a hooded crow—though, again, the bull- 
finch, for all his bright plumage, was a hardy bird, to be found hundreds 
of feet up the ice-bound Highland glefs in the depths of winter, and two 
pairs nested in the forest. 

Wrens and chaffinches, these were the first inhabitants of the unknown 
forest. The latter would be but newly arrived from their winter quarters, 
but the wrens would have been in the forest all the winter, each wee mite 
living his solitary little life, until in the New Year the hundred-odd who 
dwelt in the 1,700 acres of forest came together in twos, to perpetuate 
their Hebridean breed. Even hardier members of their race were to be 
heard singing strongly from the snowy banks of little burns from 1,500 to 
2,000 feet up in the mountains. Though singing so heartily, the songs of 
these Hebridean wrens lacked the power and velocity of the English 
coppice wrens. Wren, chaffinch (twelve pairs), bullfinch (two pairs), 
three birds of an English country garden: that they should be the first 
inhabitants of a last remaining fragment from the vast forest of birches 
that formerly covered the Western Islands, and now lie buried under the ~ 
heather in the form of peat, this was, alike, stimulating, disappointing and 
surprising. A few days later, when snow lay on the mountains and the 
wrens and chaffinches were momentarily silent, it was a still stranger 
thing to hear ringing through the silent forest the double blows of a great 
titmouse’s silver axe. Once again my sound-memory recalled the strong 
clear ee-hew ee-hew of great tits calling one to another from apple-tree to 
apple-tree over the white frosted lawns of a Hertfordshire garden. 

By the end of April I was beginning to know all the birds of the forest. 
Characteristically, several different species, big and small, tended to 
stake out their territories in half-a-dozen concentrated ‘“ pockets ” in the 
more savannah-like parts of the forest, and the majority of these 
“pockets ”—a most interesting occurrence—were to be located around 
the overgrown parks and dykes of old croftings, which were of course 
always situated near a burn. In one such pocket there might be a pair 
of cole-titmice (of which there were four pairs in the forest), a pair of 
great tits (six or nine pairs), a pair of Hebridean dunnocks (three pairs), 


two pairs of chaffinches and a few wrens ; in another a pair of bullfinches, 


a pair of robins (three to four pairs) the only pair of mistle-thrushes in 
the forest, and one of the two pairs of blue titmice—whom I have never 
yet heard sing in the Highlands and Islands. 
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At the end of this. first exploratory stage there were nesting in the 
forest the following English garden birds—chaffinch, bullfinch, tree- 
creeper (two to three pairs), great tit, cole tit and blue tit, mistle-thrash, 
robin, dunnock, wren, brown owl (two or more pairs) and long-eared owl 
(one or more pairs); and, in addition, the slightly less ‘ civilised ’ hooded 
crow (two to four pairs), a-pair of buzzards, a pair of red grouse nesting 
in one of the heather corries, and about four pairs of blackcock—an 
interesting discovery ecologically, but not what I had dared to anticipate. 
However, I still did not know what new summer residents might even 
then be winging their way from the whole continent of Africa, and my 
initial explorer’s fever abated not a jot. 

There was a warm day towards the end of the month of April, and I 
was aware for the first time that primroses and celandines were bursting 
their buds, that the birches were just beginning to leaf and that the 
thorns in the glens were a mass of green. It seemed only natural, there- 
fore, to hear from the forest the exquisite melodies of willow warblers, 
for theirs was the tender green burgeoning of the West Highland spring, 
and I could not conceive of any more perfect marriage of sound with 
place than their plaintive falling melodies in the green frie glens and 
mossy glades of the forest. My spirits rejoiced at their long-awaited 
songs, which gave promise that summer was at last on its way. 

Sitting on top of the escarpment on May Day, looking over the glen, 
I stared in amazement at the miraculous transformation of the forest, 
for where had been an indeterminate brownness of dead timber was now 
a billowing mass of green foliage, of thousands of birch crowns girdling 
the hill farther than the eye could follow its curve round the Loch. The 
ceaseless melodies of willow warblers, who now sang the day long wherever 
there was a sapling birch or a thicket of willow scrub, filled the green 
forest with their tenuous whispering, and in the blazing sun of noon an 
owl hooted once, hoo-o0-00-00, from the depths of the forest. A cuckoo 
was calling up the glen. Sitting listening to the delicate, ethereal singing 
of the warblers, I became conscious of a new and stronger song super- 


imposed on theirs, where a tree pipit, perched on the tip of a birch, threw — 


forth his clear canary-notes, or beating steeply and purposefully up from 
his perch, sailed down again with a dying pipe. — 

Three days later another stranger sang in the forest. His strong 
broken melody beat at the chords of memory, and yet I doubted memory, 
for the song was one that I had not heard for five springs and the singer 
not recorded as breeding in the Isle of Skye. So I scrambled down the 
hill in the great heat and, crossing the glen, climbed up into the forest, 
now starred with primroses and the infinitely delicate flowers of the pale- 
veined white wood-anemones, and pervaded with the exquisite bluebell 
fragrance of the new-leafing birches. The chaffinches and warblers took 
no heed of my passing, the only human that entered their wild domain 


this spring. The call-note of the stranger, a loud phuee, pursued me - 


elusively through the forest : nor could I catch so much as a glimpse of 
him in the green twilight, though his most sprightly and emphatic warble, 
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with its fine notes of nightingale and chaffinch, was continually at my ear. 
A’shy restless bird, the redstart, for all his brilliant colouring, but his song 
was perfectly suited to its background, this wild precipitous ‘ Dukeries ’"— 
where last I had listened to his strong swallow-like twittering, uttered 
with a sedge-warbler’s velocity. 

Before the middle of the month the tally of forest birds was complete, 
when on a dull humid morning I was never out of hearing of three or four 
stuttering wood warblers. One floated from birch to birch about me in 
slow ghostly song-flight, while I sat on the mossy bottom of an old trunk 
up in the forest. Gliding to a low perch, he would then throw up his olive 
head, after the manner of a canary, and stutter vigorously or delight me 
with his melodic swelling pipe, repeated again and again. 

It was amusing to hear that loquacious little bird of every English 
hedgerow, the whitethroat, singing and churring from the dense covert of 
birch and willow scrub in the glen below. The song-phrases of a whinchat 
carried clearly half a mile across the glen from the opposite hill. When I 
heard his sweet mellow notes I thought immediately of W. H. Hudson, 
who also knew the shephcrd’s life, and was the first to stress the beauty 
of the whinchat’s song—this distinguished little bird with the black 
cheeks. As if there were not already a plenitude of willow warblers 
singing in the forest, he rendered a strong, clear mimicry of the warbler’s 
diminuendo. Besides whinchats, there were also stonechats and wheat- 
ears in the glen. 

Just as all the earlier residents had established themselves in ‘ pockets,’ 
so the redstarts, wood-warblers and tree pipits (three pairs) were always 
located together—a pair of tree-creepers and a pair of robins completed 
one such pocket—while the thirty or forty pairs of willow warblers 
grafted themselves on to every existing ‘ pocket.’ The great preponder- 
ance of willow warblers—nearly three-quarters of the African immigrants 
to the forest—was remarkable, because they had previously been recorded 
as only a local nester in Skye. This spring, however, for thirty miles 
between the forest and the Cuillins at the hub of Skye, willow warblers 
were to be found wherever stripling birch or rowan provided-song perches, 
and there did not seem any reason to suppose that other wooded parts of 
the Island or crofters’ plantings would have been any less favoured. 
Previously, also, the redstart had been recorded as only possibly breeding 
in Skye, so that the four pairs in the forest were perhaps the only repre- 
sentatives of their kind throughout the seventy miles from Armadale in 
the south to Duntulm in the north of the Island. 

To the inhabitants of the forest already mentioned must be added two 
more, the Hebridian rock pipit (one to two pairs) and the common sand- 
piper (one or two pairs); while a further eight species—meadow pipit, 
whitethroat, Hebridean stonechat, whinchat, wheatear, heron, cuckoo and 
oyster-catcher—nested on the immediate fringe of the forest and were to 
be found at one time or another actually on or under its canopy. Thus 
thirty of the fifty-one species breeding within the marches of our hill 
came under the ecological influence of the forest (including the small 
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skerries offshore there were sixty-seven species in this part of the Island) ; 
but the total breeding population of the twenty-two species within the 
700 acres of forest only amounted to about 160 pairs, of which 70 per 
cent. were wrens and willow warblers ; while seventeen of the remaining 
twenty species could only muster forty-four pairs between them. These 
statisties were seen in their full significance when compared with those 
of a habitat chart of breeding density in James Fisher’s Birds as Animals, 
for he estimated the breeding density of virgin forest at 150 to 300 pairs 
per 1,000 acres ; whereas the birch groves of the planted deciduous wood- 
land might exceed 2,000 pairs per 1,000 acres. 

I should conclude by noting that fifty years before, when there were 
only a few crofts in the adjacent settlement a mile away, song thrushes 
‘and blackbirds probably also bred in the forest, and when this spring 
the young thrushes wandered from their birthplaces, some found their 
way to the forest. 

RICHARD PERRY. 


FAIR COMMENT 


MentaL Dram-DRINKERS 


Wauat effect is produced upon the mind of the average German by the 
sort of propaganda with which it is plied as the Nazi fortunes begin to 
fail ? How mary Germans, good or bad, are encouraged by the ‘ news ’ 
that the retreat from Rome is a victory in disguise, the Allied invasion a 
trap cunningly laid by the Fuehrer’s foresight ? How many are depressed 
by hearing exactly the opposite a few weeks later ? Presumably a law of 
diminishing returns applies to the dissemination of fantasies. Even the 
common human faculty of believing in that which we know to be untrue 
grows faint, as unalterable facts contradict prophecies repeatedly proved 
false. Still, the momentary effect may be heartening, like that of doses 
of brandy upon the dram-drinker. ‘ You’re flattering me, but go on,’ said 
the soothed Frenchman. -The German, in like manner, may whisper— 
for he dare not speak aloud—‘ I know you’re deceiving me, but I like it ; 
give me more.’ 


‘Dreams, WakKING THOUGHTS AND INCIDENTS’ 


. As to the more credulous or anxious amongst our own people, their 
hopes, rightly restrained and disciplined by warnings from the Prime 
Minister, find a sort of satisfaction in the columns still here and there 
devoted to predictions, vague astrological divinations, signals written on 
the stars, the cards, the tea-leaves and the palms of psychic hands. It 
is usually the sceptic in matters of religion who swallows these petty 
evidences of things unseen. Who that has heard of the British censorship 
could believe in the secrets divulged by columnists who pretend that they 
are allowed to tell what is going on behind the scenes—or the headlines ? 


Perhaps nobody believes these uncensored tit-bits. Many enjoy them 
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furtively, wondering whether there’s anything in it. They put a quere, a 
question mark, to each item of intelligence, in the manner of that delightful 
antiquary, John Aubrey, of the Brief Lives. His less known work the 
Miscellanies (published in 1784), abounds in recitals of dreams, appari- 
tions, omens, day-fatalities, visions in beryl and crystal. Their quality 
may be summarised in one of Aubrey’s notes. ‘ Tis certain,’ he writes, 
‘that several had monitory dreams of the conflagration of London.’ 
Quere. It is certain also that nobody heard about the dreams until after 
the conflagration. Times of great public calamity or of prolonged strain 
like the present always favour necromancers, underground oracles, and 
wisdom after the event. I have not yet heard of any predictive dreams 
about that ever memorable Invasion Day, June 6th, 1944. I have heard 
only of the American major-general, who, having private, but not pro- 
phetic knowledge about that day, divulged it at a cocktail party and was 
sent back to the U.S.A. in disgrace.. A warning to the fortune-tellers 
who may be indiscreet enough to guess right and talk too loud about their 
guesses. 
FiLaGs wiTHout Firs 


Aided by an eminent cartoonist, who knew how to make points 
without giving pain, I once organised, in a popular newspaper, a campaign 
against the frequency of Flag Days, as the most irritating of all ways of 
collecting small sums for big causes. With what result ? None whatever. 
The Flag Days continued. They increased. They survive. They are 
again increasing. But they are not so formidable, not certainly such 
‘good hunting’ as they used to be—to borrow General Montgomery’s 
sporting phrase. The reason is obvious to theeye. Gone—conscripted— 
are the youthful and archly aggressive huntresses of the early Flag Age. 
These advanced upon one with blandishments. They flirted with flags. 
They were not always well met, and, in response to refusals, they knew 
how to be rude. I was sitting with a morose anti-flag-day friend in a 
restaurant on a Lifeboat Day, long ago. We were approached by a large 
Lifeboat Lady. He told her not to disturb people during meals. ‘I hope 
you'll get drowned ’ was her immediate retort. What vigour those girls 
had! To-day they are replaced by aged and timid crones (sex appeal 
abolished), furtively hiding in corners ; not offering or asking for anything 
it seems ; but just patiently wondering whether at any time you might 
perhaps take a fancy to a flag. Out of pity for them I again suggest fewer 
flag days. 

Save Monry in Worps 


Bernard Shaw’s recent defence of basic English and simplified spelling 
declared that, in the passage of time, hundreds, thousands, millions, 
billions of pounds would be saved if we agreed to spell the common word 
‘ though ’ (for example) in two letters instead of six. Let me refer him, 
for consolation, to the small-advertisement columns of reviews and news- 
papers, abridged in a crisis of paper shortage. There the art of abbre- 
viation is exemplified in scores of contractions, which, I must say, are 


* 
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often ambiguous and generally obscure. A few examples: ‘sal. reqd.’ 
is not a medical label for liver salts. It means that the applicant for a 
post expects to be paid something. ‘Sks. int. wk.’ is easier ; but seekers 
for interesting work ought to make clear what sort of work interests them, 
One risks the wrong job by asking for ‘ post, res. fam. with accom.’ All 
respectable families with accommodation to offer are not expt. (expert) 


in the new shorthand : a shorter, a more thrifty, word, that, by the way, 


than the older ‘ brachygraphy’; though the expensive ‘ stenography ’ 
is still in use. Lastly I quote, because there is a pleasant matey sound 
about it, the offer of ‘ hol. accom. in atmos. internat. frshp.’—because I 
like the peaceful atmosphere of holiday friendship in the look of that 
French word internat. for ‘ international.’ 


Was Hamuzr ‘ Basic’ ? 

“The trouble with many abbreviators is that they often use such long 
words in their attempts to get us to use short ones. The earliest treatise 
I remember to have seen on simplified or curtailed spelling is a rare 
anonymous 4° of 1580 called Booke at Large for the Amendment of Ortho- 
graphie for English Speech. Not an economical title. Yet the Eliza- 
bethans, while rejoicing in polysyllabic words, knew well how to save 
-money by contractions. At any rate their printers did, as a glance 
through a facsimile of any Shakespearian folio or quarto may show. 
Thus Hamlet was in the habit of saying: ‘’tis e’en so.’ He also says : 

‘ This fellow might be in’s time ; look’t o’ this fashion i’ th’ earth ; thou 
dost lie in’t to be in’t and say ’tis.” Was not Hamlet already a bit basic ? 
Ought not this to reconcile Bernard Shaw with Shakespeare ? 


From Actor-ManaGER TO PRODUCER 

Last month one of the B.B.C. Brains Trust discussions revived an old 
question about the actor-manager—his influence upon the theatre, his 
replacement by the ‘ producer’ of to-day. I have sat through a good 
mafiy rehearsals of plays, both in the old days, and in these, and I agree, 
on the whole, with the only actress who intervened in this discussion. 
She maintained that there wasn’t much difference after all. True, the 
actor-manager often managed so much that he forgot how to act; or 
forgot his words on the first night, as Herbert Beerbohm Tree used to do. 
It must be good for the medern star to be freed from the fatiguing details 
of finance and stage management. And few producers would have the 
courage to instruct an eminent actor in a leading part: Mainly they 


content themselves with flustering the smaller fry and with keeping them 
(I have noticed) incessantly on the move ; for that there can be any value 


in sedentary repose rarely occurs to them. Producers, however, do = 


succeed in seeing the play as a whole and so in securing the balanced 
team work which marks most theatrical productions to-day. 


REMINISCENCE OF HENRY IRVING 


Sir John Martin Harvéy has been respectfully saluted as the last of 
the romantic actor-managers. He was one of the least egotistic. Always 
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gentle and kind, he was perhaps too kind and gentle to be impressive in 
any but sympathetic parts. He acted as a young man with and under 
the dominating Henry Irving. He challenged comparison with Irving 
in The Bells and The Lyons Mail. For older playgoers the comparison was 
fatal to Martin Harvey. In the ‘doubled’ part of hero and villain in 
The Lyons Mail, he was ‘ just sweet.’ as the hero. His villain struck me 
as a nice fellow who had gone wrong through drink ; whereas who that 
saw it can forget the picture of desperate degradation given by Irving in 
that part; particularly in the appalling last scene where the hunted 
ruffian, drunk, alone in ‘his garret, jeers at the innocent man carried to 
execution by the crowd below ? The crowd looks up, sees the grinning 
face, recognises the ‘ mistaken identity,’ surges up the stairs, batters at 
the door. The maniac fights on ; they overwhelm him ; they carry him 
off. In a minute, smiling, the innocent hero walks in. . . . Hazlitt tells 
us that Edmund Kean in the last act of Massinger’s New Way to Pay 
Old Debis used to frighten the ladies into fits. . I cannot think that Irving 
was a great actor. But he certainly terrified audiences in that scene, as 
in the hallucinated dream-cénfession of The Bells. Martin Harvey could 
not be sinister. Irving could with difficulty be anything else. 


‘Donations INsTEAD ’ 


One of the most extravagant things a rich person can do in this 
century is to die—with the Inland Revenue as principal beneficiary. 
True the pompa mortis, the ‘ blacks and obsequies,’ of opulent Victorian 
funerals are mercifully abolished— 

‘ And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.’ 
Surely Tennyson would not add that touch of pathos to-day ? (It is 
indeed. disputable whether he ought ever to have added it.) But, if it 
is now no flowers, no mourning and even no letters by request, a substitute 
charge appears in announcements that ‘ donations instead ’ may. be sent 
to this or that charity approved by the deceased. To-slip away without 
ostentation is good. To impose upon the piety of surviving fri¢hds a 
demand for subscriptions to charities which may not appeal to them is 
surely an error in posthumous taste. It is to make death more expensive 
for the living, who are already hardly able to meet their compulsory 
taxation. I confess that I do not like these mortuary manners, this 


charity by proxy. si Ha 
ICHARD JENNINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the‘NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sm,—I trust that, in spite of my apparent lack of emotionalism, I may~be 
accorded space in which to answer Mr. Harvey’s facile and spirited protest © 
against what I wrote about the Pucheu Trial in your May number. 


« 
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Mr. Harvey makes two excuses for what was done in Algiers. First, he 
contends that those behind the prosecution were quite justified in punishing 
Pucheu ‘ to give expression in their own way to their loathing ’ of what Germans 
and collaborators are doing to people in France. Secondly, hé points out that 
Pucheu ‘ was a symbol of the rottenness ’ of a class ; that he stood in the eyes 
of patriots for ‘ the clique who engineered the fall of their country’; that he 

‘ represented Vichy ’ ; and that because ‘ Vichy deserved execution,’ he merited 
death. This is indeed strange reasoning. My whole point is that if you decide 
to execute someone because he symbolises what you loathe, which is what 
Mr. Harvey seems to agree was done at Algiers, you have no business (I mean 
if you call yourself a Government) to pretend that it is justice or to try to give 
it a cloak of legality. Justice knows nothing of symbols nor can it be a medium 
for the expression of anything other than the idea which it embodies. 
But, when mysticism, backed by all the forces of propaganda, finds its way 
into politics, symbolic acts of justice at the expense of the individual are not 
unfamiliar phenomena. We also have some experience of the things to which 
this leads. . 

A franker excuse, and one that has often been offered, is that the exter- 
mination of Pucheu was a ‘ political necessity.’ But this will not do either ; 
for what policy can be built up on initial injustice ? ‘ Justice itself,’ as Burke 
said, ‘is the great standing policy of civil society ; and any eminent departure 
from it, under any circumstances whatever, lies under the suspicion of being 
no policy at all.’ The Algiers Government could have furnished no surer 
indication of its conscious weakness than by prosecuting Pucheu in Algiers. 

It may, however, throw some light on the whole matter to examine Mr. 
Harvey’s two propositions in greater detail. 

It is, I take it, not disputed that the atrocities to which Mr. Harvey refers 
were committed by way of reprisal for acts of violence, assassinations and armed 
attacks upon the German troops in occupation by the members of the resistance 
movement which General de Gaulle claims. to control. None indeed will 
question the heroism of French resistance. But was it in the interest of libera- 
tion, or of the Allied cause, or of the worn-out, starved and down-trodden mass 
of the French population to encourage spectacular demonstrations of this nature’ 
at a premature date ? Have the results achieved been commensurate with the 
misery, suffering and loss of life they have brought. in their trail ? 

Then, Mr. Harvey says, Pucheu was a symbol. But how did he.become a 
symbol ? Doubtless through the medium of broadcasts to France—opinion in 
France is very largely what the B.B.C. has made it—through the persistent, 
relentless flow of propaganda against him which, thanks to our good offices, the 
prosecution was enabled to emit from this country; propaganda which 
denounced him as a traitor and, one feels ashamed to add, designated him as a 
fit subject for assassination. Thus, the voice of the French people which was 
heard so loudly in the court at Algiers was only — the lesson inculcated 
from London. 

Had not the prosecution, furthermore, acquired the control of the clandestine 
Press, and would not a denunciation of Pucheu there at once serve to persuade 
resistants in France that he was a traitor, and people, in countries to which 
copies of that Press were exported, that French resistants thought him one,? 

Let whoever doubts the atrocious réle that propaganda played, up to the 
very end of these proceedings, read the headlines that appeared in the Algiers 
edition of the Marseillais on the 11th March, when the trial was at its height: 
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They are as follows: ‘ The first great Trial of the treachery that surrendered 
France. It is a duty to be implacable. Pucheu was not misled. Pucheu had 
one of the best heads in French industry. Pucheu has betrayed. That head 
must fail.’ 

Pucheu was neither a hanger-on of the Comité des Forges nor of anything 
else. He was a leader in whatever he undertook. Impartial people who were 
present at the trial were impressed above all by his samen superiority 
over those who accused and those who judged him. 

In accepting a post at Vichy he assumed risks of which he was well aware, 
and at the same time sacrificed important pecuniary advantages, Contrary 
to what Mr. Harvey says, in his facile rhetorical way, about ‘ showing simple 
obedience to a vain and ambitious dotard ’ he was instrumental in producing 
a révolution de Palais at Vichy which aimed, and not without some success, at 
breaking the military despotism of the Marshal and his maison militaire.’ 
This was an offence which probably condemned him in the eyes of his military 
judges far more than his policy towards the Communists with which they had 
the best reasons for sympathising. And so, Pucheu having against him the 
members of the National Committee, who were determined to eliminate all 
possible political competitors—they had not forgotten the fright they had over 
Darlan—the B.B.C., the Press, the Generals and the Communists could not, 
in the face of so formidable a combination, expect a fair trial. Everything goes 
to show that he did not expect one. 

The épuration that began in.Algiers with the condemnation of Pucheu has 
been compared to the Terror. The parallel is misleading but suggestive. The 
initial motive behind the Terror was military ; that behind épuration is political. 
The Terror was a method of enforcing the military defence of the country and 
of punishing those who interfered with it. Epuration is more abominable than 
the Terror in that it judges with military severity and by military standards 
acts which were done after the defence of the country had been abandoned by 
the High Command. One is also tempted to attribute the zeal displayed by 
many of the generals in this connection to a natural readiness to divert attention 
from their own signal failure to assuré that defence, and to attribute the defeat 
to what were, perhaps, in the last analysis but contributory causes. 

The doctrinaires in Algiers are tireless in their endeavours to inculcate what 
they reprsent as having been the spirit that animated the revolutionary armies. 
A spirit, according to their teaching, of political fanaticism. Stendhal, an acute 
observer, writes in 1837—‘ En 1794, nous n’avions aucune sorte de religion, 

notre sentiment intérieur et sérieux était tout rassemblé dans cette idee étre 
utile & la patrie.’ Who can say whether Pucheu’s sole idea was not the same ? 
Yours, etc., 
JoHN Bacon. 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Drak Sim,—Will you allow a Yugoslav officer attached to the Staff of 
General Mihailovitch, who until last September was still amidst the free moun- 
tains of his own country, to express to you his admiration and gratitude for 
your attitude, in the British Press, an attitude both courageous, clear-sighted 
and friendly as regards the national Yugoslav resistance and its chief, General 
Mihailovitch, to-day so cruelly and unjustly slandered. 

I was, in fact, still in my country when we perceived the echoes of slanders 
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inspired -by the ideological struggle, covert but heavy with menace, that 
accompanied the fighting on the battlefield. 

Day by day these insinuations became more venemous and more numerous, 
but the most grievous wound was when they came from Great Britain, our 
powerful ally, to whom General Mihailovitch, his soldiers and our people have 
remained nevertheless faithfully attached, not doubting for one instant that the 
cause for which we are giving our blood was her cause likewise. The London 
B.B.C., against which you yourself have several times raised your authoritative 
voice, instead of bringing us that comfort and moral help of which we were so 
much in need, since material help, was, alas, so often lacking, bewildered us, 
arousing our indignation, shaking our faith. Many times we had the feeling 
of being abandoned by those from whom we expected all things. 

Since then things have.gone from bad to worse; the slanderous insinua- 
tions, cleverly orchestrated, have taken the proportions of an open campaign 
of denigration in the British Press, a campaign which by attacking the person 
of General Mihailovitch, not long ago praised up to the skies, seeks to reach 
and discredit the whole Government of King Peter, who is by no means ready to 
disown and sacrifice the man who was, it 1941, the only ally Great Britain had. 
But there is worse to come. Your responsible Press services, of which, alas, I 
speak from experience, treat General Mihailovitch and his men as suspects, even 
traitors. This is particularly serious, for this man, whatever his detractors 
may think, still and for ever incarnates the unconquerable soul of the Serbian 
people, around whom gathers and condenses itself all national resistance as 
well as all aspirations for liberty, independence and union of the Yugoslavs. 
All that touches Mihailovitch touches the Serbian people, whose bitter and 
bloody sacrifices sufficiently prove their trust and their desires, and without 
whom any resurrection for Yugoslavia seems impossible. 

Nevertheless Mihailovitch has always carried high that fighting banner 
for a democratic Yugoslavia, in which each one of the three brother peoples 
would have his free place, in brotherly union, indispensable to all, and 
whose continuity cannot be better assured than under the sceptre of a King 
brought up in the British school. The British people, who, under a constitu- 
tional and liberal monarchy have realised their noble democratic ideal, are they 
not the best placed to subscribe without reserve to such aspirations ? And, 
on the other hand, those responsible for British policy, have they dt stated 
and affirmed, again and again and quite recently, that such were also the aims 
of their policy ? - 

‘ I appeal not only to your heart, but also to your reason. You who have 
shown us such friendliness, you who have such a clear vision of the permanent 
interests of the British Empire, help us to regain that full and entire confidence 
which we showed to our ally, in whom all our hopes are centred, help us to 
reconquer the certainty that Great Britain still considers, as we do, our 
respective interests as identical. 

Please believe me, dear sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
MLADEN ZvJoVvIc. 
Lt.-Colonel. 








